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HESTNUT HILL.—PLEASANT, WELL- 
heated rooms, with board Private family, near 


trolley, and ten minutes’ walk from either Pennsylvania or 


Reading road. AMELIA B. BUCKMAN, 7o10 Main St 
WO PLEASANT 


board. 


ROOMS WITH GOOD 
Private family, near trolley, and three 
minutes’ walk from s2d Street Station, 1484 N, ssth 
street, West Philadelphia. a 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
$1.50 a day. Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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their nature; it can be used 
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Riding in the wind and dust roughens the face and 
often causes painful chapping and cracking of the skin. 

Those who are so affected should use a pure soap. 
Ivory Soap is made of vegetable oils that are soothing in 


freely even on tender faces, 


for there is nothing in it to irritate or injure. 


IVORY SOAP IS 9944100 PER CENT. PURE. 


AWORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be “' just 
as good as the ‘Ivory ’;"’ they ARE NOT, but like al! counterfeits, lack the peculiar and 
remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for “ Ivory '’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright, 1892, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnatt 
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A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ As 
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o clock. All are invited. 
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I. “ The Scope of Whittier's Bible Refer- 
ences.”’ By ALiceE N. TOWNSEND. 
Read by MAry H. WHITSON. 


Il. 


** Unity in Our Meetings ”’ 
By Jesse H. HOLMEs. 


ISABEL CHAMBERS, Secretary. 
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Third-day, Twelfth month 6, at two o'clock 
>. m. 

. ROBERT M. JANNEY, ) Clerks 
ABBY W. MILLER,  f , 
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JOHN S. CONRAD, 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 3. 1808. tees an 


ne _ — — —______ — — ; 
A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. J. R. “Thou hast now askt me a very hard 


XLIX. question, my name being given me in my minority, 

THE Aible ts a depository of principles rather than sit ; es capable to remember — gave it ra 

° ; . ut elieve it was my parents who gave me that 
of precise rules, and these must be studied, not blindly 4 * 


“ally. | aaa ae name, they being the only persons that had a right to 
o ; : Metin , NOE s.:,- 
“ superficially, but with discrimination and divine en give me my name; and that name they always called 
lightenment. 


me by, and to that name I have always answered. 
~~ | But I believe none need call that in question now.” 


An Extract from ‘‘A Reasonable Faith,'’ by the three | Bishop. ‘No. No. But how many children 
English Friends, William Pollard and Francis Frith, both now | have you? o 
deceased, and William Edward Turner. J. R. “ It hath pleased God to give me six chil- 


dren ; three of which he was pleased to take from me, 
and the other three are still living.”’ 

Bishop. ‘And how many of them have been 
Bishop’d ?”’ 

J. R. “ None that I know of.” 


HEREDITY. 
WE pride ourselves, in weighing worth and merit, 
Too much on virtues that we but inherit. 


Some punctual grandsire makes us hate delay, 


And we are proud to keep our oath and day ; Bishop. ‘‘ What reason can you give for that ?” 
But our ancestral follies and abuses : ; 


We still indulge and make for them excuses. J. R. oa think a Very good one. 
Let him be proud—dared man be proud at all— Bishop. ‘‘ What is it ? 
Who stands where all his fathers used to fall, J. R. “ Most of my children were born in Oliver’s 


ee — - = passing on days, when Bishops were out of fashion.”” Then the 
2 t y , = , ; " - a 
1 igher gooc t roug Is Own victories a ; Court fell a-laughing. 
—JTsaac Ogden Rankin. ; : . ‘ 
Bishop. “ But how many of them have been 


y SE ti baptized ?”’ 
JOHN ROBERTS AND THE BISHOP. J. R. “What dost thou mean by that ?”’ 


In the INTELLIGENCER of Eleventh month 5 we reviewed a new | Bishop. “Why! Don’t you own Baptism ae 
edition (with additional matter) , of a well-known book, the Memoir of er ns - eee 

John Roberts, of Cirencester, England, in the time of George Fox, J. = “Yee: Oat perhaps we may differ in that 
and promised some extracts from it, in which his conversations with point.” 

the Bishop of Gloucester'are given. One of these follows. Bishop. ‘What Baptism do you own ?—that of 
Tue next thing of which I shall take notice was three | 4), Spirit T suppose ?” . 

Several Conferences my father had with one Nichol- | J.R. “Yes. What other Baptism should I 
son, Bishop of Gloucester, who then lived at Cleve, | 


near Gloucester. 


own?” 


; a ol Bishop. ‘Do you own but one Baptism ? ”’ 
And first, the apparitor came to cite him to the J. R. “If one be enough, what need I own 


Bishop’s Court ; but withall told him, “I cannot En- | jore>” The Apostle said there was ‘ 
courage you to come, for, ’tis likely, they may En- | Faith and one Baptism.’ ” 

snare you, and send you to prison.’’ And, at the Bishop. “ But what say you to the Baptism of 
same time, he also cited my father’s man, one John | water >” 7 

Overall. My father askt the apparitor whether he J R “I say.‘ There was a man sent from God 
thought the Bishop would be there in person, or ap- oe T, 


. : I : whose name was John,’ who had a reall commission 
pear by Proxy. He said he thought his Lord Bishop | 4, it; and he is the only man that I read of, who 
would be there himself. ; 


, . | was empowered for that work.” 
When the time came, my father found much | Bishop. “But what if I make it appear to you 


clearness in his mind to 5°; and accordingly went. | that some of Christ’s Disciples, themselves, did Bap- 
After he had been some time in Court, he heard his | tj,¢ with Water, after Christ’s Ascension ?” 

name called and answered to it. The Discourse that |. R. “I suppose that is no very difficult task ; 
then passed was in substance as follows : hut what is that to me?” . 

o. «Ww = 5 ,>” Srgsars 7 Pt : bas tate , 
Bishop. What is your name ? Bishop. “Is it nothing to you what Christ's Dis- 
John Roberts. ‘I have been called by my name, ' 

and I have answered to it.” 

Bishop. ‘I desire to hear it again.” 

J. R. “My name is John Roberts, but I am 
Commonly known in the place where I live by the | 
name of John Hayward. Whitt behind the Chief of them ; and yet, he honestly 

Bishop. “* Well, ee were born Roberts, but you | confesses, he had no commission for it. And he says 
were not born John. Pray who gave you that name ?”’ | farther, ‘I thank God I baptized’ no more than such 


one Lord, one 


ciples themselves did ? 
J. R. “Not in everything ; for Paul, that emi- i 
| nent apostle, who I suppose thou wilt grant me, had 
as extensive commission as any of the rest of the 
Apostles ; nay, he says of himself, that he was not a 
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and such families. ‘ For,’ says he, ‘I was not sent to 
baptize, but to preach the gospel.’ And if he was not 
sent to do it, I would soberly ask thee who required 
it at his hands. I don’t know but he might have as 
little thanks, for his labour, as thou may’st have for 
thine. I would willingly know who sent thee to 
baptize.”’ 

Bishop. ‘This is not our present business. You 
are here returned for not coming to church. What 
say you to that ?”’ 

J. R. “I desire to see my accuser.” 

Bishop. ‘It is the minister and church wardens. 
Do you deny matter of fact ?”’ 

J. R. “Yes, I do; for it is my principle, and 
also my practice, to go to church,”’ 

Bishop. ‘‘ And do you go to church?” 

J. R. “Yes. And sometimes the church comes 
to me.” 

Bishop. ‘The church comes to you. I don’t 
understand you, friend.” 

J. R. ‘It may be so; and, it is often for want 
of a good understanding, that the innocent are made 
to suffer.”’ 

Then the apparitor said, ‘‘ My Lord, he keeps 
meetings at his house, and he calls that a church.”’ 

J. R. “No, Ido no more believe my house to 
be a church, than I believe what you call so to be 
one. But I call the People of God the Church of 
God, wheresoever they are met to worship him, in 
spirit and in truth ; so that, when I say the church 
comes to me, I mean the assembly of such worship- 
pers, who frequently meet at my house. For! donot 
call that a church which you do. That is but the 
workmanship of men’s hands, the true church con- 
sisting of living stones, a spiritual house to God.”’ 

Bishop. ‘We call it a church figuratively— 
meaning the church is where the church meets.”’ 

J. R.. “TI fear you call it a church hypocritically, 
and deceitfully, with design to awe the common 
people into a veneration for the place which is not 
due to it, as though that house were more holy than 
another.” 

Bishop. ‘‘ What do you then call that which we 
call a church ?”’ 

J. R. “It may properly enough be called a 
Mass-House, being formerly built for that purpose.” 

Then the apparitor calls out to my father, saying, 
“ Master Hayward, ’tis expected you should show 
more respect in this place than you do in keeping on 
your hat.”’ 

‘“Who expects it?” said my father. 

“My Lord,” said he. 

“T expect better things from him,” said my 
father. 

Bishop. ‘No, no. Keep on your hat. I don’t 
expect it from you.” And further said, “ Well, 
friend, this is not a convenient time, nor place, for 
you and me to dispute; but I may take you to my 
chamber and convince you of your errors.” 

J. R. “I should take it kindly of thee, or any 
man else, to convince me of any errors I hold, and I 
would hold them no longer.” 

Bishop. ‘Call some others!” 


eee Se eee 








The apparitor said, ‘‘ Master Hayward, is John 
Overall here ?” 

J. R. “I believe not.” 

Bishop. ‘What is the reason he is not here? 
Do you know ?”’ 

J. R. “I think there are good reasons to be 
given for his absence.”’ 

Bishop. ‘What are they? May not I know 
them?” 

J. R. “In the first place, he is an old man, and 
not well able to take such a journey, unless it were 
on a very good account; and next he is my servant, 
and I can’t well spare him out of my business.”’ 

Bishop. ‘‘ Why, don’t he go to church, then ?”’ 

J. R. “He does. He goes to church along 
with me.” At which the Court again fell a-laughing. 

Bishop. ‘‘ Call some body else.” 


RICHMOND CONFERENCE PAPERS. 
XVI. 
TEMPERANCE. 
BY ALBERT T. MILLS, CLEAR CREEK, ILL. 


| Ir is with reluctance, my friends, that I venture to 


say something on temperance. I am reluctant be- 
cause much of the present-day temperance talk is, in 
my view, sheer loss from misdirected minds. I have 
grave fears, too, my friends, that I shall become with 
these offensive, too. The common fault, I take it, 
with temperance talkers is, they are dogmatic. I 
shall attempt not to be so. I shall be candid ; candid 
in the expression of my convictions, immature though 
as yet they may be. But since the temperance 
problem is preéminently a moral problem, and since 
moral problems cannot be talked out into final so- 


| lution, but can only be solved in a human life lived 


out, I cannot give you a prescription for the ills of in- 


| temperance. To suggest a rational method for ac- 


tion is my larger purpose ; my smaller purpose is to 
clearly point out the error in four fairly well defined 
notions which have grown out of the temperance agi- 
tation, but which are indirectly only phases of men’s 
larger and more general notions respecting the aim 
and end of human life. 

These notions I classify with the four types of 
men, as follows : 

. Those who think there is holiness in money. 
. Those who think there is holiness in pleasure. 
. Those who think there is holiness in beauty. 
. Those who think there is holiness in lawfulness. 

You see I am going to talk about conduct and 
ideals, so I invite you to recall that where there is 
conduct there are always ideals ; ideals toward which 
man strives unconsciously in each and every act. 
Some of these entertained ideals are inadequate, or, as 
I would prefer to put it, they are not ideals at all ; 
four of these as typified in men let me consider. 

First, then: Those who think there is holiness in 
money, or those who regard money as an end in itself 
rather than as a means to an end. 

We are repeatedly informed that the saloon-keeper 
has a right to his business, for he has a right to a 
livelihood, and the liquor business earns him more 
dollars than any other business he knows how to op- 
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erate. To get as many as possible of the billion of 
dollars which are spent annually in the United States 
for liquor is his absorbing purpose. You and I can 
readily sympathize with such a man, but we all rec- 


ognize well enough that there is something radically | 


wrong with this view ; and obviously this: the liquor 
seller, in his final decision about what he would best 
do, sets aside vital relationships between himself and 
his fellows. For instance, he does not like to make a 


drunken brute out of his customer; he does not like | 


to fit sane men for inmates of prisons and insane 
asylums ; he does not like to disrupt a home and 
break the heart of the customer’s wife. Yet he does 
these, and he knows he does. Clearly then, in mak- 
ing up his choice of an occupation, he heeds only one 
interest. He is, therefore, untrue to his whole self, to 
his integrity—to his own best interests as a functional 
part of our great social organism. His own act ac- 
cordingly opposes his own sweetest wishes. Does he 
not sin therein ? Has Schiller not truthfully said, that 
‘ self-contradiction is the only wrong”? I think so. 
There is a failure to “ mind the Light,’ and when 
there is a man who throws himself out of unity with 
himself, he becomes a menace to the State—a stum- 
bling block to progress. It is clear then that the 
bald statement that the saloon-keeper has an inherent 
right to sell liquor is unwarranted. Man has no right 
apart from his fellows. 

In the second place : There are those who seem to 
think there is holiness in pleasure. With this class I 
They say: 


’ 


put the intemperate men themselves. 


“Eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we die.’ 
These do this or that, ‘‘ just for sociability’s sake, you 
know”: anything to keep up excitement. I doubt 
not these people recognize nothing permanent in life, 
no abiding principle; everything sooner or later for 
them comes to an end. The flower blooms but to 
fade; the child is born to grow buoyant, but to 
wrinkle in its season and die. Understanding the 
nature of the world so, there is no centering principle 
to which all their activity bears consistent relation- 
ship, about which it revolves. They are lawless. 
They miss accordingly the tremendously stimulating 
thrill, the tension of obligation to a real and vital 
permanence in an ever-changing self. They fail, 
therefore, in righteousness, for what is righteousness 
but the reaction in activity between the permanent and 
the changing in self? How grievously misled, then, 
is he who imagines life but a sportive play, in which 
the whimsical actor is the “‘ jolly, good fellow.”” One 
day, at the approach of some self-invited calamity, he 
will see himself, with dimmer vision, but with vastly 
truer perception, a hapless villain in a life’s bitter 
tragedy, where the impartial hand of justice metes out 
its retributive punishment. Such is the fate of him 
who does not realize an eternity here and now. 

But pleasure is, my friends, after all, only a .passive 
state of the mind; it is not a dynamic force, for 
sought pleasure eludes. Moreover, pleasure now de- 
stroys the self, for the self to possess value must feel 
relations beyond the moment; so pleasure is not an 
ideal. An ideal is dynamic. Activity, on the con- 
trary, is happiness; service is contentment. The 
young man of Bible story who, having received his 








substance, went out to enjoy life—sought pleasure. 
But he only ran away from the very place happiness 
could and can be found. His life, therefore, was 
rendered as contentless as the hog-trodden husks he 
was forced at last to eat. Pleasure, then, to repeat, 
because it contains no potential power to mediate 
activity, is not in itself holy. 

Thirdly : What of him who says that since there 
is holiness in the beautiful, he will have nothing to do 
with the vulgar liquor traffic, nor the pedantic crusade 
against it ? 

There are many nice people, you know,—I mean 
the exceedingly nice ones, over-fastidious ones,—who 
care to think of only perfectly lovely things, idealiz- 
ing a world where everything is free from grating 
surfaces, glittering with polish. Here they ‘love to 
think,” to live indifferent to our world, with its ups 
and downs, with its bitters and sweets, forgetful of all 
its aches and pains and gaping wounds. These vul- 
garities, they drag themselves into believing, are visi- 
tations of some devil upon the mean and lowly. 
Alleviation, even if possible, accordingly, is not to be 
wrought with lily-white hands ; beauty is not made to 
delve in dirt ; beauteous forms have a cleaner mission, 
one more holy, in some heaven, not for lowly earth. 
Just as if, my over-nice friend—just as if there could 
be beauty without its opposite! Just as if we could 
appreciate charm of innocence without first the stain 
of besmirching sin! Just as if sorrow and sympathy 
do not sweeten human life! They attune its tenderer 
chords. The bad always, I believe, holds wrapt up 
within it the possibility of ‘the good.” It is implicit 
there. Why, then, pass by the filthy places? 

You have heard the well-contented people say 
(have you not ?): ‘‘ The saloon does not hurt me ;— 
none of my folks drink; why, therefore, should I 
interest myself in temperance? They’re a vile set, 
anyway, these drinkers; if they want to go to the 
dogs, let ’em go!”’ 

Again, the error here is obvious. He who would 
travel the path of righteousness does not run away 
from the unfortunate to a haven where sobs never 
shake hopeless hearts, and tears never scald sad faces. 
There is no such place, for service is heaven. An 
old book, the more frequent reading of which is 
worth while, puts it tersely thus: ‘* He who loses his 
life shall find it.’ But, again, there are those who 
pin their faith to lawfulness. Perhaps some of you 
have heard of political parties who have made some 
attempts to regenerate the human race by enrolling a 
few sentences upon statute books. A very easy way 
it may seem, to be sure, but, like most easy methods, 
it has proved inadequate. 

The idea that lawfulness can make for morality is 
widespread. It is by no means confined to our re- 
lations tothe State. It is in the Church. Some very 
respectable people think goodness depends upon liv- 
ing up to the letter of their creed. A liberal church 
donation sometimes covers a multitude of sins. Per- 
haps some of you older ones recall some women who 
wore the drab bonnet merely because church custom 
imposed upon its women friends that style of head- 
gear. Some of you have asked your meetings that a 
“fault ’’ be overlooked when that fault consisted of 
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the grievous sin of attending a wedding consummated 
by another than Friends’ ceremony. Then there are 
men who conform, they say, to the laws of decency 
by being unwilling to swear and to tell immoral 
stories if women be present. There are boys who 
will not smoke at home. There are some who do 
not steal for fear they will be caught at it. Shortly 
after temperance revivals in villages there are always 
signers who refuse to drink because of an ill-defined 
fear for their own names on the pledge-roll. So I 
have said that there is an idea abroad that there is 
holiness in lawfulness. But surely it is a mistaken 
idea. How can there be virtue in such conformity ? 
Howsoever much good may indirectly flow from an 
act performed in fear of some punishment ; the act, I 
cannot think, is ‘‘ recorded in heaven.’’ Such an act 
cannot be genuine—it is not heartily done; and has 
it not been written that only “the pure in heart shall 
see God"’? Lucretia Mott well said: ‘“ Truth for 
authority, not authority for truth.”” Were the reverse 
true, were it right that we take authority for truth, 
instead of regarding the Biblical promise thus: ‘‘ The 
pure in heart shall see God,” we might expect to 
read: “ The sleek of skin shall see God.’ For, 
indeed, does not the harpist harp about what external 
acts make the good man ? 

Now, so long as ‘‘ the kingdom of heaven is within 
you,” and God is an immanent God, the passage of 
law is no final goal for the statesman. A law is but 
a mark recording the height of tides of public opinion 
at particular times. It expresses the conviction of the 
moment when it is passed, but, because the tides con- 
tinue still to ebb and flow, a law is not the exact 
record of the expression of conviction of the following 
day, month, or year. At low tide the law is a dead 
letter. Such is the experience of local option towns 
and prohibition States. Prohibition Kansas is, at this 
moment, next to helpless to enforce the law in 
Wichita, Leavenworth, Atchison, and at a few other 
less notable points ; not because law is all failure, but 
rather because the tide of local public opinion has 
subsided. Backsliding Iowa thought the work all 
done, the boys all safe, when the prohibitory law was 
passed. But perhaps her temperance people now 
know better than they ever knew before that a statute 
is dead without works. Friends, as Superintendent 
Wright, of Detroit, well says, “‘When the good 
citizen is asleep, the public officer is asleep.’”’” Now, 
in Cambridge, Mass., the good citizen has not takena 
nap for ten years, and as a result the ‘‘ Cambridge 
idea’ is famous. And in Cambridge property is valu- 
able and taxes comparatively easy. No high license 
is there, either, to torture thrift out of a bad state 
of things. 

Now, what method shall we use to accomplish 
something ? 

England, it is said, could pay her entire public 
debt in three years should her drinkers stop drinking, 
but the mere telling the English drinker so will not 
pay the debt, for the drinker does not so readily 
identify his good in the public welfare. On the other 
hand, the saloons cannot be arbitrarily shut. You 
see, then, how difficult is the solution of a moral 
problem. But suppose the English saloons could be 
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arbitrarily abolished, what good would it do? Let me 
suggest an answer by proposing another. Esau 
identified his well being in the mess of pottage. Of 
course, we say Jacob worsted him; but suppose that 
some of the professed friends of Esau had destroyed 
the mess of pottage so that Esau could not have 
chosen it: would Esau have received thereby an 
instructive lesson in the art of choosing wisely? No; 
and the great work of the moral reformer is jus’ 
this: to induce men to choose wisely, having know] 
edge of the real relations and nature of life. Th« 
moral reformer, accordingly, has no business with a 
club to kill some despised objects in a degenerate 
world. He has no authority to lay down rules fo: 
another's living, for there are none. The tables ot! 
Moses were long ago proved insufficient. It is use- 
less, too, for them to tell men that they are sinners, 
for they are only too painfully aware of that already. 
But ours is the more positive work of arousing man- 
hood, of leading men to feel that an unexamined life 
is not worth the living, of inducing men to discover 
the continent of undiscovered character within them- 
selves. Wecan do no more. Howsoever dear to 
him they may be, he cannot ‘save”’ his fellows. 
The Man of Galilee could not do so much. The 
drinkers, then, are our concern, for in the drinkers 
are found the causes which bring the saloon into 
existence. And while the causes are still operative, 
why try to do away with the effect, whether the situa- 
tion be found in England or in the United States ? In 
my view, we might as,well try to doctor corns without 
removing the tight shoe. 

But to be more specific. We must befriend the 
saloon-goer in some practical manner. The saloon 
at the present time is a great social institution ; it 
satisfies the cravings of millions. It is the poor 
man’s club house. Here, among felicitous friends, 
with the joyous glass, the laborer, worn out with 
honest toil, loves to seek forgetfulness of a troublous 
day. Here he drowns his sorrow and enjoys the 
sweet peace he calls blessed. Fleeting rays of hope 
dart into his gloomy soul, and rest creeps through 
his worn-out limbs. In the saloon, accordingly, the 
hard-worked laborer thinks he finds his only wel- 
coming friend. To get rid of the welcoming saloon 
as a club house is exactly the situation that confronts 
Christian people. What shall we do about it? Shall 
we give the poor deluded fellows a passing glance and 
pass on by the other side? Some will, I suppose, 
continue to curse the liquor traffic and proclaim in 
howling tones that at the next election the city must 





| have a prohibitory law. Women will weep and pray 


for sober husbands and the ballot, so that paradise 
lost may be regained. A few will stump the State to 
be sent to Congress so that they may get their 
thumbs on the right spot to right the wrong. But 
what are we going todo about it ? Personally, I hope 
that none of us fancy the way of the good Samaritan 
out of date. Why not befriend these unfortunates ? 
Let us go to inquire their needs. If they need food, 
let us succor them. If they need public baths, let us 
follow the example of Mexico, a place where we in 
our pomposity are wont to send the missionaries. If 
they need places of amusement, let us furnish them. 
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If they are overworked, let us see that they get 
shorter hours. Let some of us follow the example 
of Jane Addams, who thinks her life not too much 
to pay to make a few just a little better. Let other 
manufacturers emulate Mayor Jones, of Toledo, who 
believes that the Golden Rule in business is worth 
while. Working for temperance in one direction 
alone, in short, is useless. A man overworked will 
over-indulge his appetites. Only about the balancing 
principle, temperance in all things, can moral fibre 
grow. Let your cry be, then, more moral fibre, not 
more laws. To cry for fire, when you are heedless of 
everything that will generate heat, is lost energy—it’s 
dodging the question, it’s “going by on the other 
side.” Let us not, therefore, deprecate so much the 
awful, but, when overcome, character-building temp- 
tations of men, but let us interest ourselves more in 
the moral fibre of men. 

You say the task is not easy. No, it is not easy 
for us, because our plans of action have been and are 
still so dominated by Roman militarism that we are 
wont to force things into our ways. | But thoroughly 
Hebrew Christianity is not easy for us, for there we 
must work out our own salvation with fear and 
trembling—fear, because of a possible falling short of 
what we ought to do, and trembling in the magnitude 
of the entailed responsibility. But, my Christian 
friends, the longer way around is the shorter way 
across. 

Let us not, then, as temperance advocates, 
attempt to force too much. Let us not attempt to 
“tear down the strongholds of Satan,” but let us 
induce men to reveal in its fullness the Christ within. 
We who act from controlling convictions of right do 
not with fairness begrudge another that sweetest of 
privileges. Should we believe a friend is going 
astray, open the way for him to return to the fold. 
Make him long to return, and he will return with 
receptive heart and grateful hand. Supplant the 
saloon by something better than the saloon. Sup- 
plant the shelter of the dramshop roof by the shelter 
of enticing Christian entertainment rooms. Supplant 
the need of a terrible destroyer of weariness by 
making such weariness impossible with fewer exacting 
hours per day. Supplant the glass which pours out 
blight and bitterness by wholesome food. Supplant 
all our coldness by the warmth of a winning love. 
Supplant greed for tax and blood money by ardor of 
holiness. Let us say the beauty of holiness, not the 
holiness of the beautiful. Supplant eluding pleasure 
by abiding happiness. Teach us that that which is 
abiding in and throughout our own lives, and in and 
throughout all life, is tremendously real. Act in 
harmony with that which abides, and then we are 
temperate, and we act in boldness and power. And 
when we appeal to that which abides in others our 
influence will be sweet aroma that sweetens 
purifies. 


and 


Ir thou seek rest in this life, how wilt thou then 
attain to the everlasting rest? Dispose not thyself 
for much rest, but for great patience. Seek true 
peace,—not in earth, but in heaven; not in men, nor 


in any other creature, but in God alone.—7Zhomas a 
Kemps. 
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PRINCIPLES AND TESTIMONIES OF 
FRIENDS. 
TWELFTH MonrtHu 11, 1898. 
TALE-BEARING AND DETRACTION. 
GOLDEN TEXT. 
He that would love life, 
And see good days, 
Let him refrain his tongue from evil, 
And his lips that they speak no guile 
—I. Peter 3: Io. 
THERE is no testimony of Friends that brings religion 
into daily life more directly and effectively than this 
testimony against tale-bearing and detraction. The 
clause in the query of the Book of Discipline that 
asks whether love and unity are maintained as be- 
comes brethren, refers to our relations with Friends ; 
but the clause as to tale-bearing and detraction, based 
upon the same principle of brotherly love, refers to 
our conduct toward all people. To live up to its 
high standard requires a spirit that is controlled by 
love. While the standard of conduct represented by 
this testimony is upheld by all thoughtful Christian 
people, yet in making it a special testimony, Friends 
emphasize its importance, and thus make it a dis- 
tinguishing feature in their religious profession. It 
has special importance also because it differs from the 
standard of the law, which in this country, permits 
one person to say whatever he wishes of another, 
provided he can prove the truth of his statements. 
Friends take higher ground than this, maintaining that 
there must be some further sanction than truth to 
justify the circulation of damaging statements. 
This raises an important question as to the scope and 
limitations of the testimony. It rarely happens that 
harm can be done by telling of the good deeds of 
others. So also there is rarely any danger in a cer- 
tain kind of good-natured gossip which cultivates an 
interest in our neighbors, by noting and commenting 
upon their characteristic sayings and doings. The 
testimony, therefore, is not against repeating what is 
good or harmless, but against what may be called idle 
gossip, and telling tales, and expressing opinions that 
tend to injure another’s reputation. But there are 
times when the truth, however damaging, must be 
spoken without reserve. Such occasions frequently 
arise in business and are often of equal importance in 
social life. If a confidential clerk is not worthy of 
confidence, he is likely to bring disaster upon him- 
self and his employer alike. There would be no kind- 
ness in withholding information in such a case if we 
were appealed to, or if we had been in any way re- 
sponsible for his appointment. 

These limitations of the testimony are easily un- 
derstood when we keep before our minds the princi- 
ple of brotherly love upon which the testimony is 
based. When after close examination of our motives 
and the probable results of speaking we deem it true 
kindness to tell what we know, we should speak ; 
otherwise our rule should be silence. 

The next consideration is the effect of the testi- 
mony upon our lives. The first point to notice is the 
value it places upon reputation. There 
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persons who would use great care not to damage an- 
other’s property who would thoughtlessly injure his 
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reputation by some depreciating remark, or by giving 
undue prominence to his weaknesses. This indicates 
a defective moral sense, for reputation is often more 
valuable to us than property. As Shakespeare ex- 
pressed it : 
‘«Good name in man and woman, dear my lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls : 


Who steals my purse steals trash ; ‘tis something, 
nothing ; 


"Twas mine, “tis his, and has been slave to 
thousands ; 

But he that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed."’ 

The next effect to be noticed is that it cultivates a 
more truthful appreciation of humancharacter. Most 
people are aware that fault-finding is apt to become a 
mental habit. In so far as it does, it blinds our eyes 
to the good qualities of our associates and leads to 
misconceptions of character. On the other hand, the 
habitual avoidance of unnecessary criticism leads us 
to observe other and brighter phases of character and 
teaches us the charitable but truthful art of balancing 
faults with virtues. Another important effect is the 
hope it gives the erring to regain their lost reputa- 
tion. This may not be the highest standard of action, 
but it is often the first impulse toward reform. 

But the most agreeable, if not the most important 
effect of living up to the high standard of this testi- 
mony, would be the delightful atmosphere of good 
will that would pervade the home and the community. 
Most people on reflection will discover that the 
largest factor in their happiness is not wealth, or in- 
fluence, or learning, but the charity and kindliness 
which they exercise toward others and which others 
exercise toward them. This mutual good will is im- 
possible in a household or a community of fault- 
finders. 

In considering the broader applications of the tes- 
timony we should remember that its spirit extends 
not only to individuals, but to institutions, com- 
munities, and States. All of these have reputations 
to be injured by needless criticism, and if we are true 
tc our profession we will guard them also from tale- 
bearing and detraction. 

Friends in their Rules of Discipline for the gov- 
ernment of their various yearly meetings, have advice, 
as well as q iery, on this important testimony of tale- 
bearing and detraction, and there is appended the ad- 
vice given in the New York Book of Discipline, the 
reading of which may be made profitable to anyone : 

‘Friends should endeavor, in their intercourse 
with their fellow-men, so to keep themselves under 
the perfect law of love that, in accordance with the 
injunction of the Apostle James, they ‘speak not evil 
one of another.’ They should avoid all criticism of 
the conduct of others that may tend to produce ill- 
feeling, or a lack of harmony in society, and should 
discountenance all conversation that is detrimental to 
the character of the persons spoken of, or that is in 
the nature of idle gossip. 

‘‘When an evil report concerning anyone is _ cur- 
rent, it should be the duty of all to avoid giving cir- 
culation to it, in conversation or otherwise, but it 
should rather be the earnest desire of Friends to aid, 











by tender and judicious counsel, in the removal of the 
cause of reproach.”’ 


For Friends Intelligencer. 
“THE BRANDYWINE” : AN APPRECIATION 
Ar last the Brandywine has found an adequate in- 
terpreter. It has long been the poet's stream, 
‘* Dear to our Taylor in his ardent youth ; 

The joyous theme of Read and Everhart ; 

And sung by him from out the Southern land, 

Lanier, the lover of all loveliness.”’ 

But however much it has inspired our poets, 
heretofore we have had from them only brief lyric 
notes. It has remained for Prof. Hayes to give ex- 
pression to the varied charm of its scenery, 

‘* From those high crystal springs that give it birth, 

To the last reach in Delaware's far fields.”’ 

Prof. Hayes is a close and sympathetic student of 
nature, and also of literary form, and, having spent 
much of his life in the midst of the scenes he de- 
scribes, he has given usa series of faithful pictures 
of surpassing loveliness. He has done much more 
than this. He has caught the subtle charm of each 
changing scene and translated it into poetic terms 
which should make it live in our literature. He has 
made us all many times his debtor by expressing for 
us the beauty and the charm which haunt not only 
this stream, but all the streams which flow through 
quiet woodlands and peaceful meadows. He has 
added a new scale of notes to the music of running 
water. » 

It is a pleasure to note also that he has not over- 
looked the historic importance of the Brandywine,— 

‘« Stream on whose shores our fathers fought and fell, 

Immortaily remembered with the name 

Of Washington,—and Wayne, our county's pride, — 

And glorious Lafayette,—and many more, 

‘Whose memories romantic shall not die, 

Forever in our grateful hearts enshrined.”’ 

Riding with Washington a few days before the 
battle, when they came to the ridge of ‘those wide 
hills of storied Birmingham,” Lafayette exclaimed : 
‘If there be any land in America worth fighting for, 
itis this!”” How fitting that on this very spot he 
should mingle his blood with that of many other 
American soldiers and patriots! We should remem- 





ber also that, although a defeat, the desperate en- 
counter at the. Brandywine first taught the British 
respect for American arms. Stream, famous then in 
song and story, how worthy a theme for the poet's 
pen ! 


The motive of the poem is embodied in the fol- 
lowing lines, quoted from Sidney Lanier : 


‘*] lie as lies yon placid Brandywine, 
Holding the hills and heavens in my heart 
For contemplation.”’ 


To paraphrase Prof. Hayes’s invocation, he has 
filled his pages with the soft music of the Brandy- 
wine, flowing through “ sunny meadows ’— 

‘In all the tranquil loveliness and charm 


Of field and dell, of tree and stream and sky, 
Blue misty hill and dreamy woodland soft.’’ 


—_——___ — _ — ——__________ 








'«*The Brandywine,”’ by Tohn Russell Hayes, with Illustrations by 
Robert Shaw The John M. Rogers Press, Wilmington, Delaware : 
1898 : 43 pages. 
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The poem does ample justice to the particular 
beauties and the human associations of this stream. 
Here is a characteristic touch of local coloring, 
which pictures the long-settled Quaker communities 
of the Brandywine valleys: 


‘« The old farmsteads upon thy grassy slopes 
Are homes of a contented people, proud 
To till the acres which their fathers held 
Ere that red day on Birmingham's high hills. 
Here old-time faith and manners are not dead ; 
Calm days and nights fill out the tranquil year ; 
Simplicity hath here her dwelling-place, 
And all is pastoral happiness and peace.’’ 


The following lines deserve to be quoted entire, 
as embodying a series of descriptions of almost uni- 
versal application, the Brandywine being but the 
type : 


‘* Now loitering many a cool and shady mile 
By woodland aisles and sylvan corridors, 
Where moss and tangled fern clothe all thy banks 
With softest green, and little fairy groves 
Of dainty maidenhair sway in the breeze ; 
Now drifting quietly in sheltered pools 
And fords where mild-eyed cattle seek the shade ; 
Now issuing forth into the gleaming day 
And rollicking with silver laughter down 
In foaming waterfalls, across whose breast 
The tiny rainbow bends its jeweled bars. 
Then winding forth again thou dost caress 
The whispering reeds that line thy small lagoons, 
And water-grasses whose long amber arms 
Wave ceaselessly along thy currents clear. 





‘« And oft thy forceful waters are restrained 
And sent along the full, rush-margined race, 
To turn the mossy, ever-dripping wheel 
Of some loud-droning mill among the trees. 
What pleasure, pausing here, to peer within 
The olden chambers dim with dusty meal, — 
To see the portly sacks of new-threshed wheat, 
And yellow corn that almost bursts the bins, 
And hear the mill-wheels grumbling o'er their task 
Of grinding grain for all the countryside !”’ 


This description of the mill is a fine example of 


Prof. Hayes’s art. His ability to fix a picture by a 
happy phrase is very strong. The “ full, rush-mar- 
gined race,” the ‘“ mossy, ever-dripping wheel,” the 
“loud-droning mill,” the ‘‘ chambers dim with dusty 
meal,” the “portly sacks,” the “yellow corn that 
almost bursts the bins,” and the “ mill-wheels grum- 
bling o’er their task,”’ every line is a picture, vivid in | 
its realism. 

Metrical cadence is another strong quality in Prof. 
Hayes’s verse. His lines seem to sing themselves. 
Word follows word with the harmony of musical 
notes. This is partly due to his deft handling of allit- 
eration. It is never overdone, and never done with 
the sacrifice of sense or appropriateness. You see the 
picture, you feel the aptness of the words, you think 
that no other words would do, and it is only by the 
closest analysis that you find that much of the 
cadence is caught by the aptness of the alliteration. | 
This is high art, the art which conceals art. But 
what we want in nature poems is nature interpreted 
by such art,—or art for nature’s sake. To give this | 
requires an intimate acquaintance with nature anda 
close and accurate observation. All these qualities 
Prof. Hayes has in a marked degree. The ex- 





| parent approach to death. 


amples quoted in the preceding paragraph illustrate 
this finely. Indeed the whole poem is an admirable 
study of all the points now being discussed. Prof. 
Hayes’s students in English are fortunate in having 
for their instructor such a practical master of his 
subject. 
I cannot deny myself the pleasure of mentioning 
a few more striking illustrations of what has just been 
said. The entire description of the ‘ crimson-footed 
pigeons” that— 
‘«Sit and croon 
In sober companies ; now wheeling down 
In white-winged circles to the yard below,’’ 
is a vivid picture. 
robin ”’ is another. 
sunfish,— 


The portraiture of ‘‘ the dear wood- 
These lines, describing the little 


‘* Now winnowing the water with clear gills, 
Now darting with a flash of purple fin,’’— 
remind one, in accuracy of description and felicitous 
choice of words, of Tennyson’s lines— 
‘«The minnows everywhere 
In crystal eddies glance and poise,’’ 
which have been characterized as “the whole biog- 
raphy of a minnow.” Some of the descriptions of 
the Chester county scenes remind one of T. Buchanan 
Read at his best. But the highest praise one can give 
the poem as a whole is that it reminds one, in every 
line and cadence, of Russell Hayes. It should have 
a wide circle of delighted readers. What has been 
touched upon gives only a hint of what is in store for 
them. 

It only remains to be said that the artist, Robert 
Shaw, of Wilmington, much of whose best work has 
been inspired by the Brandywine, in seven pen and ink 
sketches, one half-tone wash-drawing, and a cover de- 
sign, has very happily portrayed the quiet beauty of the 
stream. Birmingham meeting-house, Cope’s bridge and 
Sager’s mill are almost photographic in their accuracy. 
Altogether, it is a dainty booklet in the best form of 
the printer's art. JAMES MONAGHAN. 


A Goop Wor.Lp.—This is the best possible world 
for one who is called according to God’s purpose, or 
purposes according to God’s calling. We are in- 
fected with infidelity when we sigh for the wings of a 
dove. We sing, ‘‘ God is wisdom, God is love.” If 
we believe it, we shall act as though we believed it, 
and face our tasks with fidelity and our tests with 
fortitude. God knows why we are here, and has told 
us,—to learn and to do, for discipline and duty. Can 
we imagine a world better fitted for those ends than 
this world? How long we are to suffer or serve is 
for God to say. Let us not look too much out of 
the school-room windows, or too impatiently at the 
clock. Lord Shaftesbury resented a friend’s misdi- 
rected sympathy, who congratulated him on his ap- 
He was anything but 
glad to leave, he said, when there was so much to be 
done for God here. When God's time for us comes, 
well and good. Till then this world is the best for 
us, and we must make the most of it, and do our 
best for it.—Sunday School Times. 
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THE AVOIDANCE OF EVIL. 


LISTENING to two scientific addresses, recently, by 
speakers widely removed in point of residence, but 
quite closely agreeing in their line of analysis and 
illustration, one of their hearers was impressed by 
the emphatic support which they gave by a new form 
of argument to what has always been the Friends’ 
rule of life. Both of them testified to the great duty 
of avoiding evil,—not to the need of escaping from it, 
but to the avoidance of it from the outset. 

The two lecturers were Dr. John B. DeMott, and 
President W. F. Slocum, (of Colorado College, Col.), 
students in the department of physio-psychology, the 
connection of body and mind. The thesis which 
each presented followed in part the line of demon- 
stration that certain acts, falling generally within the 
list which we have learned to call wrong, or evil, did 
actual and observable physical injury to the brain ; 
that the cells of the brain could be seen to have 
shrunk, or withered, or hardened, after the mind had 
been passionately excited, or evilly indulged. From 
such. injury the brain-cell makes, perhaps, a partial 
recovery, but the obvious lesson which the physi- 
ologist must teach is that of avoiding such injury alto- 
gether. ‘‘ Form, not Reform!” insisted Dr. DeMott. 
It is difficult, perhaps even impossible, to effect re- 
formation, he declared, and therefore the physi- 
ologist’s lesson must be, not the expectation that the 
brain-cells will recover, but not to inflict an injury 
upon them. 

It is notable, as we have already said, that just 
this has always been the Friends’ teaching. They have 
striven to inculcate the beauty and the duty of not 
entering into evil ways,—in other words, of self- 
restraint. There are no allusions in their books of 
discipline, or other printed works, so far as we are 
aware, to the injury which evil acts will work on the 
brain texture, but there is line upon line, precept 
upon precept, tending to the same conclusion, the in- 
jury done to character by an action which offends the 
divine law, and blunts the conscience. And whether 
we take the scalpel and microscope of the physi- 
ologist, and lay bare the brain, to see how it has de- 
teriorated after wrong doing, or whether we use the 


old demonstrations, employed a multitude of times, 


to show that an evil action impairs the moral charac- 
ter, and tends to the commission of other like actions, 
the result is the same. 





The Friends have found it difficult to get mankind 
to adopt their rule of avoiding evil. They have 
found the children of Adam prone to self-indulgence 
rather than self-discipline. When they have plead 
with their fellows to “ touch not, taste not, handle not,” 
they have been taunted with ‘“‘repression’’ and narrow 
ness, with robbing life of its pleasure. It has appeared 
that many preferred occasionally to lapse from the good 
rather than to walk uprightly as an habitual and con- 
tinuous rule. And yet all the lessons of human ex- 
perience have been one way. In evil doing there is 
injury done, and an injury may never be fully recov- 
ered. The injunction of the Hebrew Proverbs, (4., 
14,15) is: ‘ Enter not into the paths of the wicked 
go not in the way of evil. Avoid it, turn from it, 
and pass away.” 


As heretofore announced,'we propose to issue in the IN- 
TELLIGENCER, during 1899, First-day school lesson comments 
on the ‘‘ International ’’ texts for Bible study. These will ap- 
pear, week by week, as the Friends’ lessons have done, a 
week in advance of the date for their use. Copies of them 
will be printed, and can be had in advance, by application to 
the INTELLIGENCER. There will be no charge for these, for 
the first quarter at least. They will not be ready to be sent 
out until late the present month. 

The ‘ International "’ texts for the first half of 1899 arein 
the New Testament, in the book of John. 

The regular lesson leaves, prepared under the direction of 
the committee of the General Conference, will also be pub- 
lished in the INTELLIGENCER, as usual. They are on the Old 
Testament. As was explained some weeks ago, it is not ex- 
pected or desired that the general use of these lesson leaves 
will be disturbed by the preparation of those on the ‘‘ Inter- 
national’’ texts, named above, but only that the desire of 
some schools for the latter shall be met. 


WHEN we noted that Dr. Lyman Abbott was to address 
the Alumni Association of Friends’ Central School (Philadel- 
phia), and his subject to be ‘‘The Duty and Destiny of 
America,’’ we wondered if the good Doctor would leave the 
recent files of the Outlook behind him, and read up somewhat 
in George Washington's Farewell Address, or other standard 
American authorities of the period before 1898. The ‘‘ Duty "’ 
of the United [States we hope he will discover in the law of 
Peace and Fair-dealing, and then its ‘‘ Destiny ’’ can safely 
be left to the future. 


Or the multiplication of public offices there is no end. 
Some of them are justified by public needs, and many of them 
are not. In Pennsylvania the State Board of Health now pro- 
poses ‘‘wardens’’ to patrol the streams to see that the water 
is not polluted. There is a ‘‘ Spooner bill’’ in Congress pro- 
viding for a ‘‘ Commission ’'—of course a commission—‘‘ to 
bring all localities in the country into the best possible sani- 
tary condition.’ In the course of time it may come to pass 
that the tax-payers—males—out of office will be the small mi- 
nority of the people. It will keep them and the women 
busy to raise revenue enough for the officials to use. 











‘THE general of ourarmy, or whatever major-general com- 
mands it from Washington, must be the head of the army, 
not in theory, but in fact,’’ is the dictum of a militarist 
writer, Frederic Remington, in Harper's Weekly. In other 
vords the army is to be independent, supreme in its own field. 
Chis is exactly the ground taken in France by those who are 
implicated in the Dreyfus scandal,—the army above the 
law, the military above the civil. It is a preposterous sug- 
gestion in a country like this. 


THE lament of our friend C. H. R., of Chicago, that ‘‘ we 
miss the old leaders,’’ will find an echo, we think. The 
country does indeed miss them. Have they left no succes- 
sors? We cannot believe that the conscience of the nation 
has grown so dull as it has lately seemed, and it must be that 
there will be new Sumners, Lowells, and Whittiers for the 
opening of the new century. 


CorRECTION.—Our friend William M. Jackson asks us to 
call attention to two wrong words in the report of his remarks 
at the John L. Griffen memorial meeting. They occurin the 
middle of the first column, page 857, last week. The pas- 
sage should read: ‘‘ He deprecated discussions concerning 
the character of the life beyond, because this was a matter be- 
yond human experience, and therefore theoretical.’’ The 
word ‘‘human,”’ before ‘‘ experience,’’ was printed ‘‘ him an.”’ 


MARRIAGES. 
EMLEY—DELP.—On the evening of Eleventh month 23, 
1898, at Girard Avenue meeting-house, under the care of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia (Race Street), 
Joseph Cook Emley, son of William S. and Anna M. Emley, 
and Adelaide Fenimore Delp, daughter of William M. and 
Anna P. Delp, all of Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 


BUNTING.—At Darby, Pa., Eleventh month 21, 1898, 
at the residence of his brother-in-law John R. Sweney, 
William E. Bunting. 

COLLINS.—Tenth month 22, 1898, Edith Collins, widow 
of Mark Collins, of Trenton, N. J., in her 80th year. 

Interment at Fallsington, Pa. 

HAINES.—After a long illness which she bore with char- 
acteristic patience and fortitude, Ninth month 30, 1898, at the 
home of her niece, Mary B. Haines (formerly Dunwoody), of 
Pendleton, Ind., in her 75th year; a member of Fall Creek 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

HART.—At the home of her daughter, in Clinton, Mo., 
Tenth month 27, 1898, Martha L. Hart, widow of George 
Hart, of Doylestown, Bucks county, Pa,, and daughter of the 
late John and Martha (Duncan) Watson, of Buckingham 
township, in the 74th year of her age ; a member of Bucking- 
ham Monthly Meeting. 

Funeral at Friends’ meeting-house, Doylestown, and in- 
terment in Doylestown cemetery, Eleventh month,z. 

HUNT.—Suddenly, at his mother’s residence, Philadel- 
phia, on the morning of Eleventh month 21, 1898, William 
Hunt, Jr., aged 41 years ; son of Rebecca P. and the late Dr. 
William Hunt, grandson of the late Uriah Hunt and Richard 
Price. 

LIPPINCOTT.—Suddenly, at Palmyra, N. J., Eleventh 
month 26, 1898, Anna G., wife of Charles Lippincott. 

Interment at Westfield Friends’ ground. 

MOREY.—Third-day, Eleventh month 15, 1898, at his 
late residence, Nassau, N. Y., Gardner Morey, in the 6oth 
year of his age. 

PUGH.—Eleventh month 22, 1898, Jonathan Pugh, in his 
goth year; a member of the Monthly Meeting held at Green 
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Street, Philadelphia, of which meeting-house formerly for 
many years he had the care. 

Interment at Plymouth Meeting, of which locality he was 
a native, and where he learned the tailoring business ; later 
in life in Philadelphia he engaged in collecting for various or- 
ganizations, and also had a stationery store. 

He was a genial, kind-hearted man, and was much 
esteemed by a large number of friends and acquaintances. 

He was well-informed on Friendly matters, and related 
anecdotes of Jacob Ritter, Samuel Livezey, and other of the 
worthies of the past. ¥. 

SWAYNE.—In Tioga, Philadelphia, Sixth month 8, 1898, 
William Henry Swayne, aged 58 years ; a member of London- 
grove Monthly Meeting. 


SWAYNE.—At his home in Londongrove township, 
Chester county, Pa., Eighth month 29, 1898, David C. 
Swayne, in his 67th year ; a member of Londongrove Monthly 
Meeting. 


TRIMBLE.—At Mainville, Ohio, Eleventh month 18, 
1898, Joseph M. Trimble, son of the late William Trimble, of 
Concord, Pa., aged 88 years ; a member of Concord Monthly 
Meeting, Pa. 


THE DOUKHOBOR MOVEMENT. 


WE have a letter from Aylmer Maude, dated at Montreal, 
Canada, on the 25th ult., in which he says: 

‘* The Doukhobor settlements are being reserved in North- 
east Assiniboia. About six townships, of three square miles 
each, are being taken up to the north-east of Yorkton, on 
the Manitoba and N. W. Railway, and about as much more 
land, (for a second settlement), is being taken still further to 
the north-east. This second settlement spreads over into 
Sasketchewan Territory, on the north and, to a small extent, 
into Manitoba on the east. 

‘‘T have met Prince Hilkoff here in Montreal, and he 
reports well of the land now decided on. We shall probably 
have to visit Ottawa to make some further arrangements, and 
then I expect to return to England as quickly as possible after 
visiting Boston.’’ 

Of the colony in Cyprus some details are given, in an 
extract elsewhere in this issue of the INTELLIGENCER, from a 
letter sent by Timothy B. Hussey to the American Friend. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
CENTRE QUARTERLY MEETING. 
CENTRE QUARTERLY MEETING was held at West 
Branch, Pa., on Eleventh month 1g, 20, and 21. On 
Seventh-day, 19th, at 1 p. m., the First-day School 
Association met. (Its proceedings will be found 
under Conferences, Associations, Etc.) 

First-day, the 2oth, at 10.30 a. m., the meeting 
for public worship convened, a large audience being 
present. Three Friends from Centre and one from 
Dunning’s Creek meetings were all the Friends from 
a distance that were with us. Our venerable friend 
Nathan Moore spoke very earnestly to all, entreating 
each one to cultivate the spirit of love. May his 
good advice and loving words live in the hearts of 
his hearers in years to come. 

R. P. Kester arose, and in words of eloquence 
explained many passages of Scripture, making it so 
plain that even a child could not fail to fathom the 
meaning. He spoke for about an hour to a very at- 
tentive audience. He earnestly entreated each one to 
observe the golden rule, and to turn from the world, 
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and strive to live exemplary Christian lives. 


vened, with a good number in attendance. 


encouragement, and was followed by R. P. Kester, 
who spoke impressively, calling to mind the import- 
ance of living upright lives. If each one would ob- 
serve the golden rule, and we would love our neigh- 
bor would be more like 
Heaven, and if we would let the spirit of love dwell 
within us, all would be joy and peace. I wish I 
could place before the public every word of his 
sermon ; it might prove as 
bread cast upon the water 
to hearts that are hardened 
and not ready to accept the 
precious promises. 


as ourselves, our homes 


It may 
return to them after many 
days. His sermon 
much appreciated. 

After a moments’ 
silence the meeting for busi- 
ness was called, Ee Kes- 
ter and Annie E. Way, 
clerks. Minutes were read 
and approved. 


was 


few 


Letters from other meet- 
ings were read, one from 
Hiram Blackburn, of Dun- 
ning’s Creek Meeting, ask- 
ing that precaution be taken 
against military training in 
our public schools. Some 
discussion followed on the 
subject, and the following 
committee was appointed: 
Hiram Blackburn, Orlando 
Way, and James D. Wall, 
their duty being to watch 
the proceedings of the next 
Legislature, and in case 
such a bill be brought up, 
that they petition against it. 
The concluding minutes 
were now readand the meet- 
ing adjourned. Ln La 





Bucks Quarterly Meeting was held at Middle- 
town (Langhorne), on the 24th ult. g 
the very inclement weather, there was a large at- 
tendance. 


Notwithstanding 


The meeting for worship lasted from 10 to 12.15 
o'clock. Those who appeared in the ministry were 
David Newport, Matilda E. Janney, Elizabeth Lloyd, 
Joseph B. Livezey, Isaac H. Hillborn, and Walter 
Laing, in the order named. Matilda E. Janney also 
offered prayer. In the meeting for business, matters 
of a routine nature were given attention. Mark P. 
Rich, who had acceptably served the meeting as clerk | 
for a period of twenty years, was at his own request 
released from further service, and Wesley Haldeman 


was appointed. Mary R. Watson was reappointed 


| 
assistant clerk 
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Nathan 
Moore then offered prayer, and the meeting closed. | 

Second-day, 21st, at 10 o'clock, the meeting con- 
After the 
accustomed silence, Nathan Moore spoke words of 





THE LATE JOHN L. GRIFFEN. 
Born at Chappaqua, N. Y., died in New York City, 1898. 
photograph by Hargrave, New York City. 





The matter of raising funds for the purchase o! 
ground and the erection of a building to be used as ; 
| home for aged and infirm Friends was referred to the 
| several monthly meetings. An offer has been receivec 
from one not in membership with Friends to endow 
such a home in a sum equal to its cost, provided said 
| cost does not exceed $10,000. 


WE MiSS THE OLD LEADERS. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


WHILE we are ready to deplore the actions of foreign 
| governments in the oppression of Armenians and 
Doukhobortsi, certain tendencies of our own govern- 
ment to immoral, or un- 
moral, action should not go 
unnoticed. 

Passing by the matter of 
the Spanish war, the cir- 
cumstances of government 
action in seizing the Spanish 
lands is a subject for gen- 
eral as well national 
shame. 

At the beginning of hos- 
tilities the Senate of the 
United States made to the 
world the specific statement 
that we prosecuted the war 
without designs on Cuba. 
If this meant anything, it 
meant that our government 
was disinterested, that it 
was not, as other nations, 
striving by war to enlarge 
its boundaries ; and it took 
credit for its superiority. It 
was to be a particularly 
holy war ; but, within a few 
months of this earnest 
declaration, we are, by our 
national representatives, 
grasping for all the lands 
we can lay hands on, and 
threatening a resumption of 
hostilities if Spain does not 
quickly yield them. 

Those who.can get any comfort from the plea 
that we really did not, or have not yet seized Cuba, 
are welcome to it. To others it adds to the dishonor 
of national theft the moral cowardice of gaining ter- 
ritory by indirection. The nation is in the position 
of a policeman who suppresses a riotous person, all 
the while disclaiming any designs on his pocket-book, 
yet promptly fobs his prisoner's watch and his cuff- 
buttons. a 


c hicago. 


as 


From a 


THE great cause of revolutions is this—that while 
nations move onward constitutions stand still._— 
Macaulay. 





VICE sometimes appears to me as the shadow of 
idleness. I do not feel horror when I see sin and 
misery, but shame for the sake of God.— 7ennyson. 
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Is it any wonder that the French openly call us 
self-seeking hypocrites? Clearly by our record, our 
principles, and our plighted word we cannot take an 
acre of Spanish soil. Yet all this is comparatively 
unimportant. Spain has no more right to the lands 
than we have. They belong, if to any one, to the 
people who inhabit them, but here our government is 
at last consistent. It pays no more regard to the 
actual inhabitants than to the Spaniards. No citizen 
of the island is asked if he wishes to be governed. 
No popular vote is to be taken, no American citizen- 
ship is to be conferred ; and in this lies the danger of 
the hour, in this general undemocratic and unrepub- 
lican disregard of the rights of man. 


One wonders what Charles Sumner would _ have | 


said to the statesmanship which places the nation on 
so low a plane, what Lowell and George William 
Curtis would have said to acts and sentiments which 
discredit the great Declaration and the American bill 
of rights. 
John G. Whittier’s eye as he launches his scorching 
phillipie against injustice and the decline of the great 
republic to the ground of two hundred years ago. 
We miss them, the old leaders, on whose strength 


we have leaned, by whose strength we were long 


shielded, and our rights preserved, and we join with 
Lincoln in that aspiration of the finest oration, 
“that government of the People, for the People, by 
the People shall not perish from the earth.’ 

Chicago. oe ae 


“REFORMED SPELLING.” 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
I INviITE your careful and considerate attention to the 
following slip: } 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL. ASSOCIATION, 
SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
Winona, Minn., Aug. 1, 1898. 
Announcement—Amended Spelling. 

The Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A., at 
its meeting in Indianapolis, Ind., February 17, 1898, ap- 
pointed a committee consisting of Dr. William T. Harris, 
United States Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. ; 
Dr. F. Louis Soldan, Superintendent of Schools, St. 
Louis, Mo. ; and F. M. Balliet, Superintendent of Schools, 
Springfield, Mass., to recommend a list of words with 


simplified spelling for use in the published proceedings of the | 


Department. 

The report of the committee was duly made and the spel- 
ling so authorized was used in the published proceedings of 
the meeting of the Department held in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
February 22-24, 1898. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the N. E. A., 
held in Washington, D. C., July 7, 1898, the action of the 
Department of Superintendence was approved and the list 


Almost we can catch the dark flash of | 





of words with simplified spelling adopted for use in all publi- | 


cations of the N. E. A., as follows: 

Program—(programme); tho—(though);  altho—(al- 
though) ; thoro—(thorough) ; thorofare—(thoroughfare); thru 
—(through); thruout—(throughout) ; catalog—(catalogue) ; 
prolog—(prologue); decalog—(decalogue) ; demagog—(dema- 
gogue); pedagog—(pedagogue). 

You are invited to extend notice of this action and to join 
in securing the general adoption of the suggested amend- 
ments. IRWIN SHEPARD, Secretary. 


Permit me to raise the question whether the IN- 
TELLIGENCER Should not join the teachers in intro- 


ducing and popularizing the more truthful spelling of ' 





the few words they have selected. The underlying 
principle of “plainness of speech, behavior, and 
apparel”’ ar constantly violated in much of our spell- 
ing. It isnot plain, nor is it true to the purpose of 
spelling, which is fairly to represent the spoken word. 
Yet it cannot be expected, and may not be desirable, 
that each individual should attempt its correction in 
his‘own way. In matters moral and religious Friends 
hav desired only the ‘authority of Truth.” This 
has sometimes led them to peculiar usage of words, 
but not to unusual spelling. In this they want to 
follow sum “authority,” in the ordinary acceptation 
of that word. But in these amended spellings we 
hav the authority of the teachers of the United 
States, so far as the Board of Directors of their 
National Association can speak in their name, with 
William T. Harris at their hed (inthis matter). Dr. 
Harris is known as one of the most scholarly men of 
our day, and he occupies (and /i/s) the highest edu- 
cational office in America. Moreover, these words 
in their simplified form all have their vocabulary 
places in “A Standard Dictionary,” the latest pub- 
lisht, and in the opinion of a vast number of peorle, 
the best in use. Surely there is sufficient authority 
for any man or woman of progressiv tendencies, or 


| jurnal, to adopt this list of words in their reformed 


orthography. 
N. B.—AIll simplified spelling in this letter is au- 


| thorized by the dictionary refered to. 


Yours for truthfulness and simplicity, 
Chicago, Ill. Gro. D. BROOMELL. 


Charles F. Jenkins, Clerk of the Indian Committee of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, has received recent letters from the United 
States Field Matrons at the Omaha and Winnebago Agencies, in 
Nebraska. The following extracts are made. Marguerite Diddock 
is herself an Indian. ‘‘ Boxes’’ were packed and sent by the Com- 
mittee to both agencies last year, and previously. 

Omana AGeEncy, Neb., Nov. 7, 1898. 

WueEN Miss Fletcher was here I gave her a list of the 
“common remedies.” Anything you send can be 
used. Besides the remedies, reading matter is needed. 
I never had a box sent me before which I could use 
as the one you sent. The old people like to look at 
pictures. Not one of the magazines or Youth's Com- 
panions you sent is left. They have been given out. 
It is sucha help to entertain the sick. I gave out two 
or three magazines at a time, mostly to old people. 
They have nothing whatever to amuse them, and 
enjoy the pictures. When I give picture papers, the 
next time I see them they are pasted on the wall. 
There is a constant call from the young people for 
reading. 

Miss Cora Waller, the Field Matron who was at 
the Winnebago Agency, went home. The new Field 
Matron is Mrs. Henry Holt, a young white woman 
married to a Winnebago Indian. A Field Matron has 
to provide her own horse and team. Nothing is fur- 
nished to her, so Miss Waller found it too expensive. 

The Winnebagoes have a doctor and medicines 
furnished. The Omahas not. There is 
another young woman, a returned student from Car- 
lisle, who wrote and said she would like to get a place, 
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off the reservation, where she could work for her 
living and be free from the influence of this place. If 
I can persuade the young woman’s parents to let her 
go, could a place be found for her? It is pitiful to see 
these young girls struggle to keep up and live up to 
what they think is right. I havea girl living with me 
now, but who will soon marry. She and the young 
man she is to marry are returned students, and have 
kept up well. I have to look after them, encourage 
them, and give them a lift now and then. If someone 
could send them reading, and write to them now and 
then, it would interest both parties. I have a 
very dear friend in New Jersey whom I never saw, but 
who for years wrote to me regularly. When I got 
discouraged and thought I must give up, as it was no 
use trying to live right, one of my friend’s letters 
would brighten me up and strengthen me. The 
thought that someone is thinking of us, praying for 
us, keeps us strong. 

The drinking among the people has been stopped, 

and affairs are brightening up, but they have so much 
to learn,—not the women, but the men. They have 
too many teachers, especially at election time. 
Some of the men have been asking me about 
“ bribery.”” One of them said, “I thought that was 
a part of the election business. I would like to vote 
as I please, not asa man who gives me fifty cents tells 
me to.”” The Indians are getting too sharp for some 
of these white men, who, when the tables are turned 
on them think the Indian is pretty bad. They forget 
they were the teachers. 

I thank you for the interest you take in my people. 
It isa help. We have more confidence in ourselves 
when we know someone remembers us. I shall be 
glad to get help, as there has been and is quite a good 
deal of sickness among the people. 

MARGUERITE Dippock, Field Matron. 


WixnesaGo AGEncy, Neb., Nov. 3. 

We have a Government physician here who fur- 
nishes us with some remedies which we need, but often 
his supply is exhausted before he can get any more, 
and some things he receives very little of, so that some 
remedies from you will be very acceptable to me, and 
will help me very much in my work. Dr. Stephenson 
(Gov. physician) and myself made a list of remedies, 
any of which I will be very glad to get, and you can 
use your own judgment in regard to which you can 
best afford to send. I cannot express to you 
how thankful I feel to you and the other kind friends 
for the help and assistance you offer me. It also gives 
me much encouragement to know the Indians have 
such kind, thoughtful friends in the East, who are 
willing to help the workers in the field here. ‘ The 
Lord will reward thee.”’ 

Maupe Ho tt, Field Matron. 


Tue kingdom of heaven is not come even when 
God's will is our law. It is come when God's will is 
our will, When God's will is our law, we are but a 
kind of noble slaves. When his will is our will, we 
are free children.—George Macdonald. 
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HUNTINGTON, IND.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
at the home of Michael Moore, Ninth month 30. The pro- 
gram for the evening was prepared principally by the chil- 
dren, and proved a pleasant change from our usual line of 
work. 

Tenth month 28 the Association met at the home of 
Charles Moore. After a short silence was observed, the 
routine business was transacted. For the second time in the 
history of our Association the member who was to prepare a 
paper wasabsent. This brought forward the question whether 
it would not be wise to have the Executive Committee prepare 
an ‘‘emergency program.’’ After some discussion it was de- 
cided that this would not be best, as all members are expected 
to cheerfully and willingly do their part towards the growth of 
the Association ; also, that having at least two months in 
which to make their preparation, that they should be ready, 
and if, from any unavoidable cause they are absent, that their 
paper could be read by some other member. 

The Secretary then called the roll, each member respond- 
ing with some original thought or quotation. Adjourned to 
meet Eleventh month 24. 

CLOTILDE D. Epmonpson, Cor. Sec. 





SHoRT CREEK, O.—The meeting of the Friends’ Associa- 
tion of Short Creek Quarterly Meeting, was held on the after- 
noon of our quarterly meeting, Eleventh month 1g, at the 
Short Creek meeting-house, near Mt. Pleasant, Ohio. 

About forty were present, and the meeting throughout 
was one of interest and life. 

A selection on the life of Thomas Ellwood was read by 
William R. Clark, which renewedly brought before us the 
work of a good life. 

Alice -Jones recited Whittier’s poem, ‘‘The Minister's 
Daughter,’’ which called férth many remarks, especially on 
the subject of original sin. It was thought as time advances 
that the Church members are growing farther away from the 
doctrine of original sin. One referred to the woman who 
deplored the loss of her belief in original sin and she felt if 
she lost that of preordination and total depravity she would 
have no religion left. 

A selection read by Oliver Cope on Reading the Bible, 
forcibly urged the more diligent reading of it. 

Elizabeth Tomlinson read ‘‘After Death in Arabia,’’ by 
Edwin Arnold, which brought the meeting into thoughtful 
silence. 

A paper, ‘‘ The Ministry,’ by Mary Anna Packer, was 
clear and concise in explaining Friends’ belief in regard to 
the ministry. The writer said, the Divine Father calls and 
cultivates for the ministry, and it comes to anyone without 
regard to sex, and as the ability is from the Father so the 
reward is from him ; hence no compensation can come from 
man. She quoted Robert Barclay as saying that man is 
made a minister by the inward power and spirit of God. 

Amy Lee Carpenter recited a poem, ‘‘All Things Beaut - 
ful."’ Alice M. Walker read a poem by Samuel M. Janney, 
written when at the Red Springs, Virginia. It was a descrip- 
tion and adoration of the wonderful works of God. 

After the reading of the program the meeting adjourned. 

A. B. W., Secretary. 





Moorestown, N. J.—A meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held Eleventh month 11, Vice-president 
Horace Roberts presiding. Reports from the standing com- 
mittees were given as follows: William B. Lippincott, from 
the History, read from the ‘‘Chronology of the Society of 
Friends’’ some of the important events, dating from the 
birth of George Fox. 

Joseph R. Lippincott, on behalf of the Literature, read 
selections from ‘‘ Quaker Poems."’ 

Current Topics was represented by Florence E. May, who 
gave an account of some of the events occurring within the 
last few months. After a few moments’ silence, meeting 
adjourned. I. A. L., Secretary. 














WEsT -BRANCH, PAa.—The First-day School Association 
of Centre Quarterly Meeting was held Eleventh month to, 
beginning at I p. m. 

The officers took their places, Sidney Kester acting as 
clerk, and James D. Wall superintendent, who opened the 
meeting by reading the 13th chapter of Corinthians. ‘‘ Gifts 
are nothing without charity.’’ He also requested the school 
to read responsively the 111th Psalm, which was followed by 
a few moments’ silence, and the program was taken up. 
Zeina Barto spoke first, followed by Lena Wall. Both gave 
their pieces, which were very appropriate, véry nicely. Allen 
Parker recited a poem, ‘*‘ Why should the spirit of mortal be 
proud ?’’ Bruce Kester then read an essay, ‘‘ Wasted Mo- 
ments,’’ followed by Corliss Kirk, who read a selection on 
the ‘‘ Evils of War.’’ Mabel C. Way recited a beautiful 
poem, ‘‘A Rose and its Mission,’’ followed by Derric, 
who gave a very impressive piece, ‘‘ Write them a Letter 
to-night.”’ 

The subject, ‘‘ Friends’ Principles,’’ was assigned to R. 
P. Kester, who gave an interesting and instructive talk. 
Nathan Moore also gave his views on the subject. After a 
short period of silence, R. P. Kester offered prayer. The 
words seemed to come from a heart overflowing with love and 
good will for all. 

It now being time to conclude, the Association adjourned 
to meet at Bald Eagle, at the usual time, in the Second month 
next. * 





LITERARY NOTES. 


AMONG the contributions lately made to Scripture study is a 
compact little work, ‘‘ The Messages of the Earlier Prophets,’’ 
by Dr. F. K. Sanders, of Yale, and Dr. C. F. Kent, of Brown. 
Dr. Sanders will be remembered with pleasure by those of 
our readers who heard his lectures at Swarthmore College, a 
year or two ago. 

The books considered are those of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, 
Micah, Nahum, Zephaniah, Jeremiah, and Habakkuk. 
Isaiah is dealt with in two parts, with the captions his 
‘Earlier Activity,’’ and ‘‘ Later Prophecies,’’ and Jeremiah 
is similarly divided into the three periods of prophetic 
activity in the reigns of Josiah, Jehoiakim, and Zedekiah. 
The arrangement of the study does not follow the order of 
the books in the Bible, (which, the authors remark, is not the 
historical order), but is arranged as nearly as possible accord- 
ing to the chronological facts. Amos, who appears seventh 
in the Bible, ‘‘was probably the first to utter a public ser- 
mon,"’ so far as the records now remain to us. Isaiah, who 
is placed first in the Bible, was clearly third in time, and 
Jeremiah seventh, not second. 

The book is, as the title states, an analysis, and alsoa 
The thought of the Scripture text is presented 
in other language, not intended to be a substitute, but to be 
more plain. ‘‘A paraphrase is a restatement of a passage in 
literature, which gives the exact sense of the original in other 


paraphrase. 


words.”’ 


Paul Leicester Ford is writing a new biography of Benja- 
min Franklin for the Century magazine, and makes, as would 
be confidently expected, a lively and interesting study. 
Franklin touched the experiences of human life at so many 
points that there seems always something new to be said of 
him, favorably or unfavorably. The instalment of the 
biography in this month's issue relates to the philosopher's 
‘* physique, illnesses, and medical theories."’ 


The Colonial question is discussed in the A“/antic Monthly, 
this month, by three writers. Benjamim Kidd, the English 
author of a book a good deal praised when it appeared a few 
years ago, ‘‘ Social Evolution,’’ is given leading place, and 
his thesis appears to be that though, truly enough, no one 
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can reasonably justify the course the United States will take 
by assuming the ‘‘soveregnity’’ of distant islands, still it 
must be right, because many people ‘‘feel’’ that itis. In 
other words, it is a good plan to disregard the lessons of 
experience, and to proceed by instinct. According to this, a 
republic of the lower animals is likely to do better than one 
directed by statesmen, and a mule is wiser than a President. 
We never felt sure that B. Kidd's book was entitled to the 
praise awarded it, and now our doubts are multiplied. 





J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, are the American pub- 
lishers of ‘Charles Lamb and the Lloyds.’ It comprises 
newly discovered letters of Lamb, Coleridge, and others. 
The whole is edited by E. V. Lucas, who says of the twenty 
new letters by Lamb, here brought to light after lying hidden 
for eighty years, that ‘‘some of them are worthy to rank with 
his best.”’ 





W. D. Howells, in his American Letter to Liferature, 
London, points out that while literary criticism of the easier 
variety has largely increased in the newspapers, nearly all 
literary criticism has disappeared from the magazines. This 
may be because of the rise of several critical weeklies and 
monthlies which supply the demand of magazine readers ; 
but it is fairly certain that sound and helpful literary criticism 
is not abundant. Such a journal as Literature is a feature of 
the English field. 





Some details of periodical publishing are given in con- 
nection with Scribner's. The drawings for Senator Lodge’s 
‘« Story of the Revolution,’’ justconcludedin that magazine, 
‘‘required the exclusive services for many months of some of 
the best artists in the country, and were made at a total cost of 
about $12,000.’ Thomas Nelson Page, the Virginia author, 
is an untiring proof-reader and corrector. ‘‘He is never 
tired of reconstructing his sentences and rearranging his 
phraseology—all in the effort to give a more effective form of 
expression to his idea.’’ Though he spent several years 
writing his story ‘‘ Red Rock,’’ yet even after its appearance 
in Scribner's he made so many changes in the proofs of the 
book that he became the despair of the printers.’’ 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 
Morris's UNITED States History.—The school histories 
in use in many schools are very objectionable on account of 
their ‘‘ war’’ features, and especially their pictures of battles, 
killing Indians, etc. One of the worst offenders in this respect 
is Barnes's history, which, we regret to say, seems to be in 
use in some Friends’ schools. At the Gwynedd School, a 
preparatory work by Charles Morris (published by J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co.), has been introduced, and is regarded as satis- 
factory. The narrative is clear and simple, and there is much 
attention given to the other facts in the history of the people 
of the United States, besides the chronicle of their fighting. 
We recommend committees to inspect the work. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

‘““FRIENDS ALMANAC.”’ 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ; 
THE Friends’ Almanac in its improved form is worthy of 
praise. The view of the Central School makes an attractive 
cover, and will be of interest to many who never have seen 
the building itself. The directory of correspondents of 
monthly and quarterly meetings was much needed, and will 
be useful. The data regarding all our meetings and the way 
to reach them is information of a valuable nature, and that it 
is incorrect in some instances is perhaps the fault of those 
who gave—or did not give—the information, and should not 
be charged to the publishers, who have manifestly striven for 
correctness. Errors as to date of establishment, time of 
holding, etc., of which there are quite a few, will no doubt be 
eliminated in next year’s edition. T. Gey: Bi 
New York City. 






UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES. 
ATTRACTIVE courses of lectures are ‘arranged for by the 
University Extension management, Philadelphia, for the pres- 
ent season, 1898-9. Dr. Frederick H. Sykes, a staff lecturer 
of the American Society, is now delivering a course on ‘‘ Eng- 
lish Romantic Poets of the Early Nineteenth Century.” 
These are given at the lecture-room, 15th and Chestnut streets, 
on Sixth-day evenings, They have included Wordsworth, on 
the 11thult., Coleridge, 18th, Scott, 25th. Thisweek, Byron, 
followed by Shelley and Keats on the gth and 16th. 

W. Hudson Shaw will reach Philadelphia for engagements 
beginning with the New Year. He will deliver courses in First 
and Second months, at Association Hall, and a course under 
the patronage of Young Friends’ Association, at the lecture- 
room of Friends’ Central School. The dates for the last- 
named course are Second month 17 and 22,\Third month 1, 8, 
15, and 29. The subject, ‘‘ England in the 18th Century, 
1714-1789.”’ 

Hudson Shaw has several other engagements; he seems 
likely, indeed, to be kept very busy. Among them are 
courses at Burlington, Germantown, Moorestown, and Riverton 

Other lecturers for the season include President R. E. 
Thompson of the Central High School ; Frederick W. Speirs, 
Ph. D., Clyde B. Frost, M. A., Albert H. Smyth, B. A., Dr. 
Emily G. Hunt, and William H. Mace, Ph. D. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 
HENRIETTA W. JOHNSON, widow of Rowland Johnson, who 
will be remembered by many of our readers as an earnest ad- 
vocate of the abolition of slavery, residing in Germantown, 
Philadelphia, in the early ‘50's, is now living with her 
daughter Anna H., in Pomona, California. 
Christine Bedell, a trained nurse, daughter of John Henry 


Douglass, a well-known minister of the Orthodox body of 


Friends, sailed on the 18th ult., from San Francisco for 
Manila, in company with 34 others attached to the Govern- 
ment Hospital service. A part of the company would stop at 
Honolulu. 


A PLEA FOR THE BIRDS. 

[The following plea for birds, as against the sportsmen, is sent us 
from California. We cannot say that either the rhyme or the rhythm 
is exactly according to the standards, but the sentiment is good, and 
the expression of it at some points calculated to arrest the reader s 
attention—which, after all, is a very important matter.—Eps. INTEL- 
LIGENCER. ] 


WHY SHOOT THE BIRDS? 
Wuy do we like to shoot and kill 
The innocent quail from yonder hill ? 
If we are in great quest of food 
We would look for larger game ; yes we would. 


*Tis what a hunter calls true sport ! 
If that’s what it is, I don't like the sort ; 
To shoot right down a poor, scared bird 
For fun and pleasure,—'tis absurd. 


If ‘twas in self-defense, why then 

We couldn't call them cruel men. 

But whoever heard of a quail’s killing 

An innocent hunter? Wouldn't that be thrilling ? 


We'd form ourselves in an armed band 
And drive all quails from out the land. 

But no; they wouldn't kill if they could, 
The dear little creatures from yonder wood. 


They shoot the mother quail down stone dead. 
Perhaps there's a nestful left unfed 

Except by the mate, who the very next day 
Meets death by the hunter in the very same way. 


Any one who doesn’t pity the poor little birds 
Has a hard heart, and in other words, 
Is as bad as the hunter who shoots to kill 
The innocent quail on yonder hill. 
Los Angeles, Cal. e & 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED., 

THE BRANDYWINE. By John Russell Hayes. With Illustra- 
tions by Robert Shaw. Pp. 43. $0.50. Wilmington, 
Del., The John M. Rogers Press. 

Our UNITARIAN GOSPEL. By M. J. Savage. Pp. 282. 
$1.00. Boston: George H. Ellis. 

THE MESSAGES OF THE EARLIER PROPHETS. Arranged in 

the Order of Time, Analyzed, and fully rendered in Para- 

phrase. By Frank Knight Sanders, Ph. D., and Charles 

Foster Kent, Ph.D. Pp. 304. $1.00, Philadelphia: John 

D. Wattles & Co. 


A VISIT TO THE CYPRUS DOUKHOBORS. 
Timothy B. Hussey, in American Friend, Phila. 
TurRouGH the kindness of Wilson Sturge, nephew to 
our late dear friend, Joseph Sturge, and a member of 
the Friends’ Committee, I have been enabled to visit 
both branches of the colony, one located at Pergamos, 
some eight miles inland, where they or the Friends 
have purchased some three hundred acres of land, and 
the other at Athalassa, near the centre of the island, 
three and a half miles from Nicosia, the capital of the 

island. 

It was my privilege last First-day to attend their 
meeting for worship, which was very simple and im- 
pressive. They meet at the rising of the sun, in the 
open air, when pleasant, and in one of their largest 
rooms in cold or stormy weather, arranging them- 
selves in two long rows or columns, men standing 
in one row and the women in the other, men and 
women facing each other, the older men and women 
standing respectively at the head of each row. 

Their services commenced by repeating psalms, 
some of the Psalms of David, and some of their own, 
handed down and committed to memory. No book of 
any kind was seen in the congregation. At intervals 
some man would say, ‘‘ God remember David,” and all 
would make a low bow. Then several men spoke or 
recited something, and at every pause or conclusion 
all would bow. Several women likewise spoke, or 
what seemed more like repeating something learned, 
all in Russian language, my friend Sturge being able 
to translate some of the expressions. The women and 
men joined in chanting or singing a dirge-like piece, 
then all, men and women, bowed their heads to the 
ground, and, rising, asked God to forgive all their 
sins. 

The closing exercise consisted in bowing and kiss- 
ing each other. This consumed a considerable time, 
as each man kissed every other man, the women wait- 
ing and bowing at each salutation of the men, after 
which the women went through the same among 
themselves, the men bowing. 

Learning that they had refused the gift of alot of 
Bibles, we felt anxious to-know their reasons. They 
invited us to partake of their food, and while eating 
they opened the way to a little conversation by speak- 
ing of the love of God to us. We united with them 
in this, and went on a little to speak of God’s great 
love in sending His Son, and of the Bible which gave 
a record of His Son. At this point we were inter- 
rupted by one of the leading men, who replied : ‘‘ That 
transaction has all gone by. Jesus has gone to 


heaven, and we have now no need of him nor of the 
Bible. We are led by the Spirit.” Our hearts were 
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drawn out in much sympathy for them, and we longed 
that some Aquila and Priscilla might be found to 
teach them the way of God more perfectly. They 
are strong, physically, both men and women, of fair 
complexion, strongly resembling the Swedes who 
have gone to America, and quite willing to work. 
They have but one purse, but at present they appear 
to be living very harmoniously together. 

Their great desire seems to be to get to America, 
and delegates have already gone to Canada prospect- 
ing. 

They are strict vegetarians, believing it wrong to 
take the life of any creature for their own sustenance. 
Their manner of eating, though very primitive, was 
a great improvement over the way the Arabs eat, 
among whom we have so long been living. A dish 
of soup was placed in the middle of the table, and a 
large wooden spoon, holding about half a teacupful, 
was given each guest, accompanied by a long napkin 
for two. Each one dipped in and ate what he wished, 
then the soup was removed and another dish of sauce 
put in its place, and the guests were expected to wipe 
their spoons, each at his end of the napkin. No 
other dishes were seen. Good wheaten bread was 
laid in slices arourid the table. They always ask 
God's blessing before eating, and seem very sincere. 


THE EFFECT OF WAR ON SPAIN. 

Popular Science Monthly. 
UntiL account is taken of the effect of war on the 
thoughts, feelings, and institutions of men, no head- 
way can be made toward a rational explanation of the 
decadence of Spain. Since the outbreak of hostilities 
with that country, which has made the topic a favor- 
ite one with newspaper and magazine writers, every 
other explanation has been vouchsafed; but all of 
them, including the favorite one about the mental and 
industrial paralysis produced by the Spanish Inqui- 
sition, mistake effects for causes. Not one of them, so 
far as we have seen, has touched the root of the 
matter and pointed out that Spain has simply gone 
the way of every other nation that has devoted itself, 
not to the pursuits of peace, but to the destruction of 
life and property. 

Like all other despotisms, Spanish despotism has 
been the inevitable product-of the necessities of war. 
Success in that pursuit requires that the subjects of a 
monarch shall place unreservedly their lives and 
property at his disposal. He must be permitted to 
levy conscriptions without let or hindrance, and to 
impose taxes with the same freedom. The longer 
and more intense the militant activities, the more 
unmigated the despotism. !n Spain the conditions 
for the uninterrupted growth of irresponsible power 
have been especially favorable. There were first the 
long wars with the Moors, then the Italian wars, the 
wars of the Reformation, the wars of the Spanish 
Succession, the Napoleoni: wars, followed by a period 
of chronic revolution, and the wars carried on against 
the natives and other adversaries in the New World, 
The impulse toward a concentration of power in the 
hands of one man eugenered by these incessant con- 
flicts could not fail to blot out of existence every 


sentiment and institution of freedom. Only during 
the past twenty-five years of peace has either been 
able to gain a foothold and to give a promise of 
regeneration. 

But the despotism growing out of war means 
more than the bare statement that all power over life 
and property has been placed in the hands of a mon- 
arch. It means that his subjects have been deprived 
of the right to think and act for themselves. He has 
taken charge of both their consciences and their con- 
duct. In Spain, for some reason not easy to discover, 
the ecclesiastical despotism became more potent and 
deadly than in the other countries of Europe. There 
the priests were more powerful sometimes than the 
monarch himself. With the institution of the Inquisi- 
tion during the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella they 
wrought a havoc to the Spanish intellect that has no 
parallel outside of the great Oriental despotisms. To 
them is due the mental torpor of the Spaniards, who, 
according to U. J. Burke, wrapped themselves in a 
cloak and “‘ sought safety in dignified silence.’’ How 
could the spectacle of an auto-da-fe do otherwise than 
discipline a prudent man to think for himself and to 
tell what he thought ? 

That devotion to military pursuits inspires a con- 
tempt for industrial pursuits and gives birth to a feel- 
ing of superiority over the people engaged in them 
we see to-day in France and Germany. In those 
countries it has come to sucha pass that civilians are 
regarded as almost without rights, since an officer 
imagining himself insulted may run them through 
with his sword, and as having no other function in 
the economy of the world but to work for their mas- 
ters. In Spain during the years of her greatest 
military activity these feelings of a barbarian reached 
an intensity that can not now be realized. The only 
occupation outside of killing and plundering enemies 
either in Europe or America, that a gentleman could 
follow was a career as a churchman or as an official 
in the home or colonial administration. ‘‘ Public 
offices,”’ says Henry C. Lea, describing the results of 
this absurd belief, ‘‘were multiplied recklessly, and 
the steady increase in the ranks of the clergy, regular 
and secular, was a constant subject of remonstrarce. 
In 1626 Navarette tells us that there were thirty-two 
universities and more than four thousand grammar 
schools crowded with sons of artisans and peasants 
striving to fit themselves for public office or holy 
orders. Most of them failed in this through inapti- 
tude and drifted into the swarms of tramps and 
beggars who were a standing curse to the com- 
munity.”” Hence the abnormal proportions of the 
ecclesiastical and bureaucratic establishments ; hence 
also the almost total failure to develop the great 
natural resources of the country; hence, finally, the 
unprosperous condition of the industries not crushed 
out of existence by the regulations of the official 
parasites. 

To many people the callousness of Spaniards to 
suffering and their disregard of the rights of others 
have seemed the greatest mystery. Why is it that 
they still cling so tenaciously to the pleasures of the 
bull ring ? Why was it that they appeared so indiffer- 
ent to the miseries of the Cuban reconcentrados? In 
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the light of the influence of war on the sympathies 
these questions present no difficulty. Clear also does 
it become why the Spaniards possess as little patriot- 
ism as the Chinese. Training for centuries in the 
belief that the most honorable occupation is the 
killing and plundering of enemies or the filling of 
positions in church and State that obviate the neces- 
sity of earning a livelihood by honest toil is not fitted 
to inspire a keen sense of justice or a lively fellow- 
ae 
INTIMATIONS OF THE UNSEEN. 
The Outlook. 

How little of that which makes up life is visible or 
tangible! We habitually speak and act as if there 
were certain realities with which we are in such imme- 
diate contact that we constantly see and touch them ; 
they exist beyond all question because their existence 
is evident to the senses. The man who is willing to 
accept nothing of the being and nature of which he 
has not ocular or tangible proof accepts these things 
as realities; all the rest he dismisses as dreams, or 


rejects as incapable of demonstration. And he does | 


this, in many cases, because he believes that this is 
the only course open to one who means to preserve 
absolute integrity of intellect and to be entirely honest 
with himself and with life. A man of this temper is 
ready to believe only that which he thinks he knows by 
absolute contact ; there is much else he would like to 
believe, but he will not permit himself a consolation 
or comfort based on a hope which the imagination, 
or the heart, or the mind, working without due regard 
for the laws of evidence, has turned into a reality. 
Many honest men go through life and will ‘not see 
God because they have bolted all the doors through 
which God can enter and reveal himself. 

All the deeper realities of life are conveyed to us 
by intimation rather than by demonstration. ‘1 hey 
come to us by other roads than those of the senses. 
The persons to whom we are bound in the swectest 
relationships or by the noblest compulsion are never 
really seen by us. We see and touch their garments ; 
we never see or touch them. They may live with us 
in the closest intimacy, and yet no sense of ours ever 
made a path of final approach between us. When 
they vanish out of life, they leave behind them all 
that we ever saw or touched; but how pathetically 
unavailing is the appeal of the heart to the garment 
laid aside in the haste or pain of the final flight! All 
we ever saw is there, and yet it is nothing! That 
which we loved, and which made the world dear and 
familiar through the diffusion of its own purity and 
sweetness, we never saw or touched. It was never 
within the reach of our senses ; it was accessible only 
to our spirits. So sacred was it that the final mystery 
was never dissipated ; so divine was it that the final 
veil was never lifted. One came our way and dwelt 
with us in a tabernacle of flesh, even as Christ did, 
and then departed, leaving behind all that we ever 
saw or touched, and yet taking with her all that was 
real, companionable, comprehensible! And yet with 
this constant and familiar illustration of the presence 
of a reality which we never touch or see under our 
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roof and by our side, we reject the intimations that 
come to us from every quarter and bring us the truths 
by which we live! 

For we live in the things which are unseen and 
intangible, which we have never looked upon with our 
eyes nor grasped with our hands. We live by means 
of houses, food, raiment, warmth, exercise ; we travel, 
talk, amu-e ourselves; we employ a vast number of 
instruments for our pleasure and a host of agencies 
for our comfort. All these things we use and profit 
by ; but we live in and through none of them. We 
live in and through qualities, possessions, passions, 
convictions, and activities which are intangible and 
invisible. We live in and through love, faith, hope, 
duty, devotion, sacrifice; these are the words which 
compass our deepest life, and make that life valuable 
and significant to us. The great struggles of the 
race have been for ideas and principles and sentiments ; 
the real bequests of the past are certain moral or in- 
tellectual qualities which instantly move over the 
horizon of the mind when the words Jew, Greek, 
Roman, are mentioned in our hearing. It is one of 
the divine mysteries of man’s life in this world that, 
while he is always dealing with material things, strug- 
gling for them, storing them up, and counting himself 
rich or poor, as he increases or diminishes them, he 
is ready at any moment to hold them as dust in the 
balances, if the things he carries in his heart are in 
peril. He will open the dikes and destroy the 
country he has worked for centuries to create rather 
than suffer her enemies to possess her ; he will sacri- 
fice everything he has accumulated for the love of 
wife or child. Immersed in materialism, man _ is 
always at heart an idealist; putting his strength into 
the mastery and acquisition of things, he is always 
finding his life in ideas, emotions, convictions. He 
works with the material, but he lives in the spiritual. 
If the spiritual is withdrawn from him, he withers 
like a flower from which the light has departed. 

* * 


The Uses of Letters. 


lo write a letter when one is suffering from a fit of the blues, 
from temporary or chronic depression, thus sending forth 
one’s melancholy to become the chilly, wet blanket which 
can smother another's happiness, is equally short-sighted, | 
says Harper's Bazar. Out comes the bright sunshine, and 
your clouds vanish ; but your darkly and wretchedly con- 
ceived letter has gone beyond your reach, and you cannot 
recall it, and it is busy about its baleful errand when you are 
in no frame of mind to own that you sent it out. Years after- 
wards it may fall into the hands of your heirs, and may lay 
at your door the charge of a tendency to insanity, or be 
quoted in evidence of your spiritual or mental weakness and 
infelicity. Refrain from writing letters when you are in a low 
mood, 

Another point, and this has to do with the letters of well- 
known people. What right has the public to the intimate 
knowledge, the unveiling, the revelation caused by the pub- 
lication of letters when the helpless dead can lift no hand for 
their own defence or protection. Much as we enjoy biogra- 
phy, there often comes over us a creepy feeling, a sort of 
shiver, at the thought that those who wrote these private, 
personal letters never intended them for the perusal of other 
eyes than those of the one to whom they were addressed. 
Famous men and women should take precautions during their 


lifetime against this invasion of their individual rights when 
they are no longer here. 
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Investigation in Vermont. 
in Vermont the ‘‘plain people’’ object to extravagance in 
public office, and to the unauthorized expenditure of public 
money. A committee of the Legislature has been making an 
investigation, and reports many cases of expending money 
without warrant of law. 

The accounts of Governor Josiah Grout (1896-98), show 
his ‘‘ executive expenses "’ of this sort to have been $7,238.53, 
most of it on account of ‘‘trips’’ taken by himself, his 
«« staff,’’ and ‘‘invited guests,’’"—to the Grant monument 
dedication, the Nashville exposition, the inauguration of 
President McKinley, etc. The ‘‘ Inspector General’’ of the 
militia followed the Governor's example. Though the law 
provides that the salary of the Inspector-General shall be in 
full compensation for travel, and for all services, the commit- 
tee finds that Gen. T. S. Peck has drawn since October 1, 
1888, $7,872.55, in addition to his salary, this sum, including 

2,452.40 for postage, $1,377.85 for telegraph and telephone 
service, nearly $1,500 for traveling expenses, $70 for a ‘‘ box’’ 
in the Metropolitan Opera House, when attending the Old 
Guard ball in New York, ‘‘ and $8.20 for maple sugar."’ 


Fashion Plates as Symbols. 
A WRITER in Literature, London, is impressed that the fashion 
plates must convey some strange and mysterious meaning, 
known only to the initiated. They follow, he says, the line 
of Egyptian symbolism. He says: 

‘* A study of the drawings in the fashion papers and a 
careful comparison of them with early Egyptian and Assyrian 
examples make this evident. These drawings are not made 
in accordance with any known canons of art, but it is certain 
that the convention which governs them is a strict one. The 
resemblance to some of the earlier forms of art is very strik- 
ing. The eye, for instance, is drawn in the Egyptian manner, 
without perspective, and the arms are usually straight and 
formless. But it is in the drawing of the torso that the most 
curious treatment is shown, and it is plain that in this we 
have the key to the mystery, as it is invariable. The body is 
contracted in such a way that the organs of digestion and 
assimilation cannot possibly exist. This distortion again 
follows closely on the lines of Egyptian symbolism, and the 
meaning, to any one who has studied symbolic art, is clear : 
women—the great mass of our countrywomen, from the ser- 
vant maid to her fashionable mistress—are in revolt against 
the material, the physical. The outward trappings of fan- 
tastic or grotesque draperies are only used as a cloak for the 
serious purpose underlying all these drawings.”’ 





The Czar and His Mother-in-Law. 
THE father of the present Czar of Russia was Alexander III., 
and his wife was the daughter of the lately-deceased Queen 
of Denmark. Arnold White, London correspondent of 
Harper's Weekly, says the Czar ‘‘was much attached to his 
mother-in-law. 

‘« Never having been educated for the throne, the burdens 
and cares of autocracy sat heavily upon him. The Queen 
had a shrewd tongue, and was wont to exercise it on her 
numerous powerful connections. As a mother-in-law she 
was not deficient in those qualities attributed by barbarian 
and civilized nations alike to the mother of a man’s wife. 
The Prince of Wales has not visited the Danish Court except 
at rare intervals. With the Russian Emperor it was different. 
He enjoyed his annual visit to Fredensborg as the happiest 
period of his year, and his zest was enhanced by the way in 
which he was taken to task by his mother-in-law, who vigor- 
ously scolded him when his actions did not, in her opinion, 
achieve the standard she laid down for her sons-in-law. I 
was told on one occasion, when the Czar was in Copenhagen, 
by a high functionary at the Danish Court, that the Emperor 
was probably the only man in Europe who looked forward to 
his mother-in-law’s annual scoldings as one of the keenest 
pleasures of his life. He was rebuked by nobody else. The 
contrast was novel; and to an autocrat luxurious.’’ 





Booker Washington’s Advice. 


REFERRING to the ‘‘ race” troubles in the South, Booker T. 
Washington counsels calmness, patience, and the cultivation 
of Christian feeling. 

‘« The past and present,’’ he declares, ‘‘teach but one 
lesson—to the negro’s friend and to the negro himself—that 
there is but one way out, but one hope of solution, and that is 
for the negro in every part of America to resolve that his 
pillar of fire by night and pillar of cloud by day shall be 
property, skill, economy, education, and Christian character.”’ 
And he adds : 

‘«It is especially important that the colored people do not 
get discouraged. It is also important to bear in mind that 
while there is trouble in a few sections, there are ten thousand 
places in the South where the two races are living peacefully 
and happily together. All cannot be smooth sailing. We 
must have the cloud as well as the sunshine. If the colored 
people continue securing education, property, and character, 
and cultivating in every manly way the friendship of the 
people who are their neighbors, no matter what their color, 
our future is secure. Inthe future, as in the past, there will 
be temporary backsets, but we must not let these discour - 
age us.”’ 


Fortifications Useless. 


One of the causes of ill-feeling between the United States 
and England has been the great fortifications which the latter 
maintains, seeming to menace this country, at Bermuda, 
Halifax, and (on the Pacific Coast) at Sequimault. Recently, 
Prof. Goldwin Smith, of Toronto, spoke on the subject, and 
was sharply criticised in England for what he was reported to 
have said. A dispatch from Toronto gives a brief interview 
with him : 

‘‘It is utterly false,’’ he said, ‘‘ to say that I have tried to 
create an alarm. What I did say was that it was most incon- 
sistent for us to fall on the necks of the Americans, and at 
the same time be spending vast sums of money to defend 
Montreal and Halifax against them. There is no more of a 
chance of a collision with the Americans than with another 
planet."’ 

‘«Might not the fortifications still be of use against the 
French ?’’ asked the reporter. 

‘« Not a bit,’’ was the reply, ‘‘as long as Briton is mistress 
of the seas.’’ 

‘«What would you do with all our fortifications, then?’’ 

‘« They are of no value, and their maintenance is simply 
a waste of men and money,’’ was Prof. Smith’s reply. 


Medical Treatment in Zulu-land. 

THE Under-Secretary for Native Affairs in Natal has re- 
cently delivered a lecture on ‘‘Zulu Social and Domestic 
Life’’ in the capital of that colony, in the course of which he 
gave some interesting particulars concerning certain prescrip- 
tions of the Zulu medicine men : 

‘‘If you have the mumps, go to an antbear's hole, look 
into it, and call out ‘‘zagiga! zagiga!’’ (let me alone !), and 
if you return home without looking back, the mumps will 
leave you. 

‘If you are deaf, get a monkey’s ear, burn it to ashes, 
mix the ashes with hippopotamus fat and beeswax, drop some 
of the mixture into your ears, and your hearing will soon be 
as good as the monkey's.”’ 

Excellent prescriptions, no doubt, but you must first catch 
your monkey, hippopotamus, or ant-bear, as the case may be. 
— Westminster Gazette. 


A census of the world’s railways recently completed gives 
the following figures: In Europe the miles operated have 
risen in four years from 141,552 to 155,284; In Asia, from 
22,025 to 26,890 ; in Africa, from 6,522 to 8,169 ; in America, 
from 212,724 to 299,722, and in Australia, from 12,322 to 
13,888, making a total for the world of 433,953, against 395,- 
143 four years ago. 
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Treating Children as Adults. 


A WRITER in the Medical Summary, of Philadelphia, of 


which Dr. R. H. Andrews is editor, makes the following 
judicious comment on a serious subject : 

‘‘There is a growing tendency to remove the barriers 
between childhood and age. This naturally results in the 
fecling that children should enjoy the same pleasures and 
indulge in the same pastimes as their elders. Such recre- 
ation is far too stimulating for the sensitive nervous organism 
of the child. The prevailing tendency of the times is to 
over-estimation of children. This tendency pervades our 
whole educational system. It permeates juvenile literature ; 
it is clearly manifest in childish recreations and has invaded 
the home.’’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE Spanish Commissioners at Paris, on the 28th ultimo, 
returned an answer to the Americans, yielding to the demands 
made upon them, and agreeing to accept $20,000,000, and 
relinquish Cuba, cede Porto Rico, the Philippine Islands, and 
the island of Guam, in the Ladrones group. The communi- 
cation of the Spanish was brief, and said that they held the 
course taken to be unjustified, but that they were compelled 
to submit. A dispatch from Paris says the meeting was 
‘‘brief and formal,’’ and that the Spanish Commissioners 
‘« bore themselves with Castilian dignity.’’ It is supposed by 
many that some of the American Commissioners, privately, 
disapprove the demands which the Administration at Wash- 
ington has required them to make. 


A DESPATCH from Madrid says the people agree that the 
Government could do nothing but yield, but that ‘‘ much 
bitterness is displayed toward the United States.’" A des- 
patch from Paris says: ‘‘ There is no denying that the 
European Continent will bitterly resent American acquisition 
of the Philippines. This statement is not confined to diplo- 
mats, but especially here in Paris it is the opinion constantly 
heard in the highest French society. It is known that a high 
official of the French Foreign Office said vesterday: ‘The 
appearance of Americans in Eastern waters is a disturbing 
factor to the whole of Europe. Americans, as is well known, 
lack diplomatic manners, and will surely bring constant 
trouble to all of us.’’’ 

W. T. Sreap, the English editor and writer, who has 
just returned from a tour of France, Belgium, Germany, 
Russia, Austria, Turkey, and Italy, and who has seen the 
highest politicians in each country and in some cases their 
rulers, said toa correspondent of the Associated Press, at 
Paris, on the 28th, that: Outside of England I have not met 
a single non-American who was not opposed to the expansion 
of America. Nor through my whole tour of Europe have I 
met a European who did not receive the protestations of the 
genuine sincerity with which the American people entered on 
the war with more or less mocking incredulity.”’ 


AN extraordinary snowstorm visited this section on the 
26th, and was followed by high windsnext day. At Atlantic 
City twelve inches of snow fell, at New York 10 inches, at 
Philadelphia 9.2 inches. The temperature fell to 26 degrees 
here, in the early morning of the 27th, and the wind rose to 
45 miles an hour. Railroads were much interfered with, and 
country roads and trolley lines blocked by drifts. Along the 
Atlantic Coast, the storm raged furiously, and did much 
damage. Considering the early season, the storm was almost 
if not quite without example. 

THE destruction on the New England coast, by the storm, 
was without example in the history of many years. Worst of 
all was the total loss of the steamship /ort/and, with all on 
board. She was wrecked off Truro, on Cape Cod, at 10 
a.m., on the*morning of First-day, 27th. There were, it is 
stated, about one hundred persons on board, of whom half 
were passengers, and the remainder officers and crew. None 
were saved, the storm preventing aid from the shore. It was 
not known until Third-day morning what the fate of the 








steamer was. She was of the line running regularly between 
Boston and Portland, and left Boston on Seventh-day night, 
the captain going out, itis said, directly in disregard of his 
orders. 

A SUMMARY statement, on the 29th, of the destruction by 
the storm, on the New England coast, otherthan the loss of the 
Portland, stated above, makes the whole number of vessels 
lost 170, great and small, between Eastport, Maine, and New 
Haven, Conn. In Boston harbor about thirty were wrecked, 
wholly or partially. A big ocean freight steamer, the Ofzo, 
of the Wilson line, was driven ashore, so high that a channel 
will probably have to be dug to get her off. The loss of life 
is large ; it is known that forty persons perished in and about 
Boston. At Portland, seven vessels were wrecked, and three 
sunk. On Cape Cod, twelve vessels were lost and five lives. 
At Vineyard Haven, twenty-one schooners, ‘nearly all 
heavily laden,"’ and one barkentine, were reported ashore, 
and several sunk. 

GEN. M. C. Burcer, of South Carolina, formerly United 
States Senator, recently at Havana as a member of the 
‘* Evacuation Commission,’’ came to Washington on the 26th 
ult., in response to a summons from the President. He 
thinks all the Spanish troops will get away by the 21st inst., 
—ten days before the ultimate date fixed. He describes 
Havana as a ‘ pest hole, filled with unmentionable filth, 
squalor, and destitution,’’ and says aid will have to be fur- 
nished to the starving. The dispatch adds that he ‘paid a 
high tribute to the discipline and uncomplaining suffering of 
the Spanish troops. They endure hardships, he says, which 
would have caused American soldiers to revolt. As an illus- 
tration of the admirable discipline of the Spanish soldiery, he 
said that at one time there were 43,000 Spanish soldiers in 
Havana, yet he never saw or heard of an act of violence, nor 
did he hear or see a single Spanish soldier intoxicated."’ 

THE ‘‘ reconcentrados '’ of Cuba, in whose behalf the war 
was professedly begun, are said to be mostly dead. But the 
disorders in the Island since last spring have impoverished 
thousands of others. A private letter from Havana, Elev- 
enth month 11, is cited by a New York journal, which says : 
‘* The country people not having employment in the country 
are now in the cities, and beneath the portals every night you 
can see crouched together men, women, andchildren. There 
is more misery and death now than during the blockade. The 
food that was sent here after the blockade by the Americans 
as a good stroke of business, is lying rotting on the wharves. 
In Matanzas the deaths have been go and the births three in 
a day, and this applies more or less to all the cities.’’ 

THE case of Major Picquart now commands attention in 
Paris. It is a branch of the Dreyfus case, Picquart being a 
military officer who took a prominent part in demanding 
justice for Dreyfus. For this he has been persecuted by the 
army clique, and imprisoned on frivolous, or false, charges in 
the military prison, the Cherche Midi. In order to punish 
him farther, the military governor of Paris, Gen. Zurlinden, 
one of those in the plot against Dreyfus, has ordered the 
court-martial of Picquart to proceed in a few days, before the 
Court of Cassation has reached a conclusion. In the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, on the 28th ult., an extended debate took 
place on the latter phase of the subject, but the Government 
refused to interfere, and was sustained, 438 to 73. The wife 
of Dreyfus has been allowed to communicate with him, and 
he has answered that he is well. The rigor of his treatment is 
relaxed. 

DISASTERS so far out of the common as to demand men- 
tion are reported from several quarters. A steamer, the 
7. C. Walker, burst her boiler, near Stockton, Cal., in the 
evening of the 26th ult., killing five persons, dangerously 
wounding eleven, and injuring others. At Havana, on the 
28th ult., an explosion occurred in an establishment where 
gun cartridges were being unpacked, and thirty-eight persons 
of whom several were children, were killed outright. In 
Russia, a ferry-boat crossing the Volga river, full of work- 
people, capsized, and twenty-nine were drowned. 
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- NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT announced to Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, on the 27th ult., his resignation of the position of pastor. 
He finds his work in that place, and as editor of the Ox/J/ook, 
in excess of his strength. Dr. Abbott is sixty-seven ; he 
assumed charge of the church in 1887, after the death of H. 
W. Beecher. 


—A dispatch (22d ult.) from Dover, Delaware, where 
there are large canneries of ‘‘ potted’’ meats and fruits, says 
poultry is scarce there, and a supply has been brought from 
Kansas City. ‘‘A separate industry,’’ the despatch adds, is 
now conducted by a party at Dover, ‘‘ by which the ‘ gizzards’ 
of the fowls used in the canneries are put through a cleansing 
process, and then shipped north to be converted into pepsin. 
After the gizzards are removed from the fowls they are given 
away to poor persons, who come after them with kettles, thus 
saving a meat bill every week. An account is kept of the 
gizzards thus taken, and the return of each skin, after the 
meat has been extracted, is thus insured.’’ 

—A captain of the volunteer troops, Frederick Keye, of 
the 1st North Dakota Regiment, returned from Manila on 
leave of absence, reports that among both volunteers and 
regulars the feeling is strongly against the retention of the 
Philippines. The officers are all desirous of returning home, 
and a large number have tendered their resignations. 

—John W. Keely, famous in connection with the ‘‘ Keely 
Motor,’’ died in Philadelphia on the 18th ult., of pneumonia, 
after a brief illness. He was born in this city, in 1827. His 
alleged discovery of a force in nature, heretofore unknown, 
has been a mysterious and much-disputed subject for about 
twenty-five years. 

—Attorney-General Griggs has decided thata person may 
draw money on a check without a stamp provided the check 
be payable to himself from his own funds. 
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Christmas Gifts. 


Se ORNAMENTAL Art Lamps 


é in Old Brass Filigree and Lace Work. 





“=F illars of Se tence. 


Guaranteed not to tarnish. Exclusive shapes— 
hand-painted designs overglazed. 
@ We cater to a// tastes in finish and ornamenta- © 
tion. Friends want plain colorsasarule. We 
have a most excellent lamp for the library in Dark 
Bronze. We also have for the dining-room and 
hall, B/ack,—very rich and durable. 


Prices range from $2.00 up. 
The light is all you could wish. 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 South Second Street, Philadelphia. 
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Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 





118 South Fifteenth St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Young Friends’ Association, 
Philadelphia. 


A course of four lectures will be given in the 
Lecture Room of Friends’ 
15th and Race Sts., at 8 p. m., 
of the Faculty of Swarthmore College, as 


S1xTH-pay, Twe_rtH Mo. 2. 
““The Most Practical Thing 

By William W 
President of Swarthmore College. 


FirtTH-pay, TWELFTH Mo. 8. 


3y Prof. Wilbur M. Stine, 
Of the Department of Engineering. 
This lecture will be largely biographical in character. 


SixtTH-pay, TweLrtu Mo. 16. 
“Summer Days in England.” 
By Dean 


The lectures will be free, and all interested 

are cordially invited to attend. 
On behalf of the Lecture Committee, 902 Spring Garden St. 
MARY B. PAXSON, Chairman, 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician. 





‘lizabeth Powell Bond. 
The places most associated with Wordsworth and with 
the Society of Friends will be dwelt upon. 


—M. Brunetiére, the distinguished French critic and 
essayist who was recently in this country, writes of a great 
Roman Catholic movement amongst us. He is himself, it 
seems, become quite devoted to the Church of the Pope. The 
New York Evening Post remarks: ‘‘ It isinevitable, however, 
that a foreigner should occasionally stumble. In the matter 
of church statistics, for example, he is apparently not aware 
of the two differing systems used by Catholics and Protestants 
in this country. The former reckon in all the ‘souls’ in their 
parishes ; Protestant year-books include only adult communi- 
cants. This vitiates many of Brunetiére’s comparisons.’’ 


—Wilson Klinger, of Joliet, Ill., a graduate student in the 
School of Pedagogy, at Cornell University, twenty-nine years 
old, was drowned in a canal at Ithaca, on the 27th ult. He 
was trying the ice, to see if it was strong enough for skating, 
and broke through. 

—The Newtown (Pa.) Enterprise says a hickory tree, 100 
feet in height, was cut down a short time ago, on the farm of 
David. Slack, near Penn’s Park, Buck county. Eighty feet 
from the stump it measured two feet in diameter. It will be 
cut up into firewood. 

—Thousands of sheep, says a dispatch, 28th, are impris- 
oned in the mountains, near Pendleton, Oregon. Three feet 
of snow has fallen in the foot hills there, and the sheep can 
not get through it to the valleys below. 

—Marshal Ramon Blanco, who has been in command in 
Cuba, resigned his position last week, and turned over his 
authority to a subordinate officer, General Castellanos, on 
the 26th ult. 

—The small bouquet which the late Empress of Austria 
held in her hand as she lay on her death-bed at Geneva was 
taken to Vienna and given to the Emperor, who had it desic- 
cated bya new method invented by Rodeck, put into a frame, 
and placed above his writing-desk. 
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All Grades. New Styles for Spring. 


| Estimates Given. 
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FRIENDS” ALANA, FOR 1898 


JUST PUBLISHED 

Is now ready in new and attractive form 
In addition to the Astronomical Calculations, 
the Almanac contains a full list of meetings, 
and the location, and in many cases the mode of 
reaching them informe ation in regard to Day and § 
First-day Schools ; special articles about Fair Hill § 
Burial Ground, the new Young Friends’ Building, 
etc. 

Price, 10 cents; by mail, 13 cents. 


Every Friends’ family should possess one or 


(4th door bel. Chestnut St.), 








MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. Hanscoms’. 


CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 


Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


resorted to. 


Our prices are the lowest, our | 
variety the most complete, and | 4 
quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue for comparison ? 

No liquors or other offensive goods or methods 


1311 Market St., 
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NOTICES. 


*.* The United First-day evening meetings 
(Philadelphia), will be held during Twelfth 
month at Race above 15th street, at 7.30 o'clock. 
Members of the various meetings are solicited to 
attend, and invite strangers to accompany them. 





*.* A regular meeting of the Friends’ Tem- 
perance Workers will be held in the meeting- 
house at Girard Avenue and 17th street, on 
Seventh-day, Twelfth month 3. at 8 p. m 

JoserH C. EMLEY, President. 





*,* A religious meeting will be held at 
Friends’ Home for ( hildren, 4011 Aspen street, 
West Philadelphia, Twelfth month 4, 1898, at 3 
o clock 

Ministering Friends are expected. All per- 
sons are cordially invited to attend. 

On behalf of Committee. 

S. T. R. Eavenson, M. D. 


*.* New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee expects some of its members to visit 
the following meetings in Twelfth month : 

4. Chappaquaand Mt. Kisco. 

11. Matinecock. 

18. New York. 

25 Brooklyn 

JosepH T. McDowELL, Clerk. 





+ * A Circular Meeting, under the care of a 
Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, will 
be held at Stanton, Del., on First-day, Twelfth 
month 4, at 11 o clock. 

The train on the Pennsylvania Road leaves 
Philadelphia at 9.12, Chester at 9.45, Wil- 
mington at 1018. On the B and O. Road, 
leaves Philadelphia at 9.00, Chester at 9.30, 
and Wilmington at 10.00 o clock. Both these 
trains stop at all way stations between Philadel- 
phia and Wilmington. Friends will be met at 
Stanton Station, on the Pennsylvania Road, 
and at Marshallton Station, on the Landenberg 
branch of the B. and O. Road. 

Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 

*.* A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
Committee of the Western Quarterly Meeting, 
will be held at Penn s Grove on First-day the 
11th of Twelfth month, to convene at 2 o clock, 

SAMUEL H. BrooMkLL, Clerk. 


*.* The Home Influence Association, at its 
meeting on Third-day, Twelfth month 20, 3 
p. m., will be addressed by Mrs. Frederic 
Schoff, of Philadelphia, on ‘‘ The Necessity of 
Training our Daughters for Motherhood.” 

Mary H. Wuirtsoy, President. 

*.* The regular meeting of the Young Tem- 
perance Workers of West Philadelphia will be 
held at the meeting-house, 35th street and Lan- 
caster Avenue, Fourth-day evening, Twelfth 
month 7, at 8 p. m 

Prof. D. F. Dimon and Mary Whitson are 
expected to be present. 
JosepuH F. SCULL, President 
Mary S. WICKERSHAM, Secretary. 





The Best Interest Committee of the 
Menihly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia 
has arranged for a ‘*‘Half Hour with the Poets,’ 
in the Lecture Room, 15th and Race streets, on 
Sixth-day, Twelfth month 9, at8 p.m. A re- 
ception will follow. 

All Friends and others interested are invited 
to be present. EmMA WALN, Clerk. 





*,* Burlington First-day School Union will 
be held at Crosswicks, N. J., Twelfth month Io, 
at 10 o clock a. m 

All interested are respectfully invited. 

DANIEL WILLETSs, Clerk. 
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*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for the following 
meetings during Twelfth month : 

4. Little Britain. 

11. Gunpowder. 

18. Fawn Grove. 

On behalf of the Committee. 
MARTHA S. TOWNSEND. 


*,* Quarterly Meetings during Twelfth month 
occur as follows : 
2. Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 
3. Whitewater, Rush Creek, Ind 
3. Prairie Grove, Marietta, Iowa. 
8. Salem, Woodbury, N. J. 
15. Haddonfield, Haddonfield, i 3s 
22. Fishing C reek, Millville, og 





*,.* Monthly or Preparative Meetings ( wheth- 
er having a First-day school or otherwise), de- 
siring the use of the Traveling Libraries belong- 
ing to the Yearly Meeting’s Educational Com- 
mittee (Philadelphia Yearly Meeting), will 
please apply to Matilda Garrigues, Clerk of the 
Committee having charge of the same. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Orrices : | Ambler, Montgomery ‘ Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties. 


oe Ww. BLACK’S SON, Epwarp T. BLacx 
REAL ESTATE AGENT 
AND BROKER 
125 South Seventh Street, Phiiad’a. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Prac a al House and Sign Painter, 


Office, . Thirteenth Street, } 


Redhiaen, a Woodstock Street, 5 Fifindsigina, Pa. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
CARPENTERS, BuILpDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa. 

Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 teactinttl St. > Klan 





GEORGE B. COCK, Telephone 1-42-25 D. 


Law ) 
Convention »>STENOGRAPHER. 
ScIENCE 
14 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 
Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street, Germantown. 


‘THE PENINGTON, 


Permanent and Transient Boarding 
for Friends. 


215 E. 15th Street, New York City. 


‘THE WHITTIER, 
99 N. Marengo Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 
Rooms, with board, in Friends’ family. 
Address, CARRIE M. HAZARD. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade - established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 


1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor. 
Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 





Swarthmore. 
For rent or sale, Queen Anne Cottage, 12 


| rooms, steam heat, and open fire grates. The 


location is very delightful, directly overlooking 


| the athletic grounds of the College, and very 


close to the meeting-house ; one acre of ground, 
and plenty of fruit. Apply to 
DAVID SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 


AK GROVE SEMINARY 
AND BAILEY INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes, under t! 
charge of New England Yearly Meeting of Friends 
Primary Department for children. Commercial Depart 
ment. Exceptional facilities in Music, Painting, an 
Drawing. Prepares for college. Winter term begin 
December = Spring term begins March 7th. 

For Catalogue address, 

PRI oe OAK GROVE SEMINARY, 
Vassalboro, Maine 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 





Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. wea, President. 


Under care of Friends. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Priende’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
Surnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre. 
pares for college. 

JOSEPH S. WALTON, ) p,.-42) 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, f 472#¢ifaés. 
Circulars on application, 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of — ds. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter 
college. * d and tuition $150 per school year. New 
Building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address 

PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


Chelten Hills School, 


FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 


will re-open September arst, 1898, (17th year). Couilege 
preparation. For circulars apply to the Principals. 
ANNIE HEACOCK. 
LIDA R. LeMAISTRE, 
Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 

students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to . 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 


George School, enna. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FOR 
Boys anp Grr.s. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anv Day Puptts or Botn Sexgs. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it ear 


attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principfa/, 


Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


BARLOW’'S INDIGO BLUE 


CHEAPEST AND BEST. 
One small box will make one pint Best Liguid Bluing. 


Depot 233 N. Second St., Philad’a. 





_ FRIENDS” INTELLIGENCER 


A HOLIDAY BOOK. 
“THE BRANDYWINE. ’ 


A Porm By Joun Russett Hayes, with eight IIlus- 
trations by Robert Shaw. 


Price, 50 cents. At Friends’ Book Association, Straw- 

widge & Clothier’s, and Wanamaker’s ; or sent postpaid, 

n receipt of price mailed to Box 51, W EST CueEsTER, Pa. 
 Striki ing and Valuable.” 

] E , —Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER. 


THE CARPENTER 
OF NAZARETH. 


** Joseph the Dreamer,’’ and 
‘* A Child’s Religion.’’ 


LONGMANS, London; SCRIBNERS, New York, 
and all Booksellers. 


OLD RICHLAND FAMILIES. 
Handsomely Illustrated, 250 Pages. 


Roberts, Foulke, Bolton, Strauwn, Penrose, Morris, 
Green, Shaw, Edwards, Heacock, ‘Thomas, Thomson, 
Hallowell, Johnson, Ambler, Lester, Jamison, Spencer, 
and other families. 

The chapter, “‘ Records of Richland Meeting,” is well 
worth the cost of the book to descendants of Richland 
Friends. 

Price $3. In pamphlet form, $2.50. On and after the 
first of the new year, the price will be advanced to $5 
each on all copies remainin Orders, with the money, 
should be sent to ELLWOOD. ROBERTS, 

Norristown, Pa. 

N. B. A few copies of “ Lyrics of Quakerism ” for 

sale at $1.25 each. 


These Men Ought 


to Know 


a good thing when they see 
it and read it. This is how they speak 
about it : 





PHILADELPHIA, t1th Mo. 4, 1898. 

“‘A True Story of the Christiana Riot,’’ by David R. 

Forbes, isa delightful chapter in local history. It not 

only illustrates the stern and unflinching character of the 

men of those times, but goes further and reveals the inad- 

equacy of any national measures which infringe upon 
the natural rights of humanity. 

JOS. S. WALTON, 
Principal Friends’ Central School. 


Newtown, Pa., roth Mo. 13, 1898. 

I have read “A True Story of the Christiana Riot ” 
with much interest. It revives the most thrilling events 
of my early life. The present generation of children can 
scarcely realize the brutality of Slavery, and its degrad- 
ing effects upon humanity. ‘This vivid picture will help 
them to understand what a deliverance we have had from 
the fearful monster. GEO. L. MARIS, 

Principal of George School. 


SwARTHMORE, Pa., roth Mo. 8, 1898. 

I have read with great interest the “‘ True Story of the 
Christiana Riot.’”” My inherited sympathy with the anti- 
slavery movement of our fathers’ time has been fanned 
into fresh enthusiasm by this vivid narration of one of 
the most stirring incidents in that contest. I think it is 
of great value as a permanent record of a bit of local his- 
tory which has a wider interest and importance as a most 
significant indication of the spirit of that time. I feel 
sure that no one can read the book without better realiz- 
ing the character of the struggle which culminated in the 
War of the Rebellion. WM. W. BIRDSALL, 

President Swarthmore College. 


PRICE, $1.00, POSTPAID. 
Address all orders to 


MARVIN E. BUSHONG, 
May P. O., Lancaster Co., Pa. 


Wm. Heacock’s Son, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
‘TELEPHONE 5807, 


No. 1313 Vine Street, Phila. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 


Ellwood pa 


$444004449000444444 


STATIONERY © BLANK BOOKS © PRINTING 


Law and Conveyancing 








Ppt terete | Jackets and Leggins 


+ PLEASANT 


TO TAKE 


In knit goods for cold weather 
wear, are here in the best as- 
sortments to be found in Phila- 
delphia. A separate counter is 
devoted to their sale, and just 
now we are showing the very 
best qualities, at the most mod- 
erate prices. 

Women’s Sleeveless Knit Jackets, in black 
and colors. Made short and full length. 

Prices, 75 cents and $1.00. 

Women’s Jersey Cloth Leggins, in three- 

quarters and full length, 
Price, $1.00 a pair. 

Children’s Black Jersey Cloth 
sizes 3 to 12 years. 

Prices, 75 cents and $1.00 a pair. 

Children’s Black Cloth Leggins. 

Prices, $1.00 and $1.25 a pair. 

Children’s Velvet Leggins, in black and 
colors. 

Prices, $1.75 and $2.00 a pair. 

We have an excellent assortment of Wo- 
men’s and Children’s Wool Leggins. 
ae Wool Shields and Knee 

Gaiters. 


+ 
+ 


a remedy free from nauseating drugs + 
—a remedy that has made cures open 
to investigation, leaving no room to nfo 
question the marvelous action in re- 
storing the diseased to health. Des- 
perate diseases and abandoned cases 
have come to us as a last resort and 
been permanently cured by inhaling 


Compound 
Oxygen 


There’s not a known ill that can’t a 
be helped by this life-giving princi- 
ple. Write for book giving almost 
miraculous cures, testimonials, home 
treatment, advice to the sick, etc., 
etc., free. 


Leggins, 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1112 Girard St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


terrrt } trrerr Mail Orders receive prompi and accurate 


attention. 
Address orders ‘‘ Depariment C."’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
Philadelphia. 





YEO & LUKENS, 


23 North 13th Street (above Market) 
613 Walnut Street. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal 
7 1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


BLANKS. PHILADELPHIA. 





CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Teteutnns Siete, | LEHIGH AND C CO AL FREE BURNING 


Telephone Connection. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R.R.R.) 


DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


CLUB RATES: OTHER PERIODICALS, 1899. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1899. 
also read the notes below. 

We will send FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER one year, 
below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for both.’’ 


WEEKLIES. 
Periodicals. Price for both. 


Harper's Weekly, ($4),. .- - . - $5.30 
Union Signal, ($1), _ . 1b <l. oe 
Scientific American, ($3), 
Harper’s Bazar, ($4), 
Journal of Education, ($2.50), 
The Living Age, ($6), North American Review, ($5), 
Literary Digest, ($3), Mew names only, 5. St. ($3), 
Springfield Republican, ($1), Lippincott’s Magazine, ($3), 

: . Trained Motherhood, ( $1 Is 
Scattered Seeds, ($0.50) , 
McClure’s Magazine, ($1), 
($0.50), 
Little Men and Women, ($1), 


Read the figures given, and 


with any of the periodicals named 


MONTHLIES ( Continued ). 
Periodicals. Price for both. 
The Century Magazine, ($4), . $5 60 
5.10 
5-30 
6.60 


Harper's Magazine, ($4), 
Atlantic Monthly, ($4), 

Popular Science Monthly, ($5), 
The Forum, ($3), 


Nicholas, 


MONTHLIES. 
sritish Friend, (6s. 6d. and postage), 
Young Friends’ Review, ($0.75), 
Scribner’s Magazine, ($3), 


$3.75 
250 
4.60 


The Farm Journal, 


Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will 
give prices. 

Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered 
through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading ‘“‘ price for both.’’ 


















"RIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 














J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
a 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS. 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 6 per ct. Interest. With Perfect Security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor, Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Joszrn Wenster, Wa. Wenster, 
President. Cashier. 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 
deposits. 


THREE MONTHS, 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
We return to our offer, usually 
made at this season, to send FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER to 
New Subscribers 


for Three Months, for 25 cents. 


We will take postage stamps. We 
prefer money. A quarter-dollar can 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept oer w ond cneet from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE ; Trust \ 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. . 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual NET CosT. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR- 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


President, Vice-President, Secreta 


a b and Treasurer, 
HARRY F. WEST, GEORGE K. JOHNSON. HENRY C. BROWN. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 

THE i SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE, 

sate TRUST CO. 











EXECUTES TRUSTS, SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, easily be sent in a ‘‘ coin-card."’ 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. These special papers will always 
Te be stopped at end of time paid for, 
CPUNCERS : if not re-ordered. 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
WM. NEWBOLD ELY, Treas. and Sec’y. N. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. We can supply several orders back 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass’t Sec’y. A. A. JACKSON, Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres. i $j 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas. WM. £. AUMONT, Manager Trust Dept. to Tenth Month 1, if desired, so as 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. to expire with 1898. 
MANAGERS: — seniieeeineie 
ErrincHam B. Morris, Wicitam H, Jenks, Gro. H. McFappen, PASALALAARARABABLABLABLARARAL 
— A. Brown, Jr., Grorce Tucker Bispnam, Henry TAaTNALL, 
ENjJAMIN W. RICHARDS, Wituam _H. Gaw, Isaac H. CLornisr, 


Joun B. Garrett, Francis I, Gowen, Joun C. Sims, 
Pemperton S. Hutcuinson, Jostan M. Bacon. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


Hee eee eee styes | PAILADELPHIN & READING RAILWAY. 


Popular Prices ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 


Samples Free to any Address NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
A. L. Diament & Co., HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 


Are 
You Going 
To California? 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. BALLASTED. The California Limited, Santa 
eae ee ane caine Fe Route, gives the best and 
A LAST OPPORTUNITY Royal Blue Line to New York. speediest service. Through 
TO BUY SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS dining car, and observation 
; IN THE WORLD. car with spacious parlor, 
DUTCHER S SHOES. — especially for use of ladies and 
Owing to early retirement from the Scenic Reading Route to children. 234 days Chicago 


Shoe Business, we have reduced our 


READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
entire stock of WOMEN’S, MISSES’, 


to Los Angeles. 





and CHILDREN’S SHOES to Sune, GEQeaaseTEs, SANS 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, ">:D POINTS 
COST AND LESS Mi ae ens ~ « : IIA Address General Passenger Office, 
’ — 


The Alchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 


CHICAGO, 


j i ; “7 . . eS Sad? 
for quick closing. Every purchase % 3 
will insure satisfactory bargains in 

| 


HIGH GRADE SHOES. Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 
45 North 13th Street, (below Arch). SPEED. 


eae ALAA DE te he te te De De De De te De Le De Oe Le te Le De De De De Pere e ee YS 
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